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APRIL 15, 1982. 


IT’S A DAY TOMAKE SOME 
NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS. 


A hard tax year is behind you. Resolve to take 
advantage now of the new, much more liberal IRA rules 
and greater potential profit opportunities. 


Thanks to the 1982 tax law, 
Dean Witter Reynolds can help you 
get more from your IRA retirement 
funds, with a wide choice of 
investment plans available. 


New opportunities demand a 
new look at retirement plans. 
Naturally, you'd like to make the 
most of the new. IRA.and Dean 
Witter Reynolds can help you do 
just that. We offer a wide selec- 
tion of investment plans, including 
both custodian and self-directed, 
to give you maximum flexibility. 
With a custodian plan, your in- 
vestment is managed by profes- 
sionals who invest for you. With a 
self-directed plan, you have the 
opportunity to direct personally 
the investment of your IRA 
assets in a broad range of invest- 
ment vehicles. These include 
publicly traded securities, gov- 
ernment bonds, mutual funds, 
money market instruments, or a 
number of other vehicles to maxi- 
mize the growth of your IRA 
funds. And, of course, your Dean 
Witter Reynolds Account Execu- 
tive can help you select the plan 
to best fit your needs. 


New, easy eligibility. 

Under new IRA rules of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Economic Recov- 
ery Tax Act, as of January 1, 
1982, you may qualify for one of 
the biggest tax breaks in history 


(8000's) The Advantage of a Tax-Deferred IRA 


= 


if you are a wage earner of legal 
age under 704 years. 

It doesn’t matter who your em- 
ployer is. You may work for 
someone else or for yourself. You 
could be a government employee, 
or a member of the Armed 
Forces. IRA benefits extend to 
everyone who’s earning a living 
and who wants to prepare for re- 
tirement by saving and investing 
—even if you are already covered 
by another retirement program. 
New, higher limits; new profit 
potential. 

Now you can get a tax deduction 
of up to $2,000 a year with IRA — 
and double that amount if your 
spouse is working, too! Taxes are 
deferred until you withdraw your 
savings and investment profits 
at retirement age.* 

As indicated in the chart above, 
IRA makes a big difference. With- 
out regular yearly taxes, your in- 
vested savings grow faster. You 
keep more potential profit and 


*IRA withdrawals prior to age 591% are subject to a 10% penalty, except in the case of death or disability. 





end up with a far larger retire- 
ment fund. 


New questions call for 

new answers. 

That’s right. You can save and in- 
vest up to $2,000 a year and de- 
duct it, plus another $2,000 for 
your working spouse. Call or 
write Dean Witter Reynolds now 
to find out how you can make the 
most out of IRA under the new 
rules. Mail the coupon below or 
phone toll-free today. 


1-800-526-7443 Ext. 440 


(In New Jersey, call 800-522-4503 Ext. 440) 


Hf you are reading this message 
before April 15, you might still be 
able to get an IRA deduction on 
your 1981 taxes, if you qualify 
under the old rule. But hurry! 
Call for further details. 
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§ P.O. Box 5013, Clifton, N.J. 07015 


1 Please send me your new IRA brochure at no 
§ cost or obligation. 
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When Poland went on strike, 
CNN went to work. 


CNN (Cable News Network)has _ incident and the only ones to see con- 
devoted more coverage tothecrisisin tinuous coverage throughout the day. 
Poland than all the other TV networks When Prince Charles married 
combined. Lady Di, CNN viewers saw the Royal 

Asaresult,CNN viewersnotonly | Wedding the very same way the Brit- 
got the strike news first, theyalsogot ish sawit: live, from the BBC. 


to watch actual Polish news- __ See for yourself why 
ee reenet | Mtheworld, oer ctow whateccine 
lite with English translation. CNN IS on all over the world know 


With scenes so provocative, news, _ theycanalways find out on 
The New York Times photo- the CNN. Cable’s most impor- 


graphed them right off the monitor. tant network. Turn to 

When the Pope was shot, CNN CNN on your system. CINN 
viewers were again the firsttogetthe | Orcontact your cable 
news, the first to see videotapeofthe operator to getit. CABLE NEWS NETWORK 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


n its 59 years, TIME has made no secret of the care and atten- 
i tion it gives to the cover art that announces each issue. And to 
share the genuine pride it feels about the quality of its covers, 


the magazine has made these original 
works of art available for loan or exhib- 
it. Judging by their responses, TIME’s 
readers have been appreciative of the 
astonishing variety of styles and medi- 
ums—painting, drawing, sculpture, 
print, collage, needlepoint, photogra- 
phy—used by the artists who have con- 
tributed to the magazine’s 3,092 issues. 
Last week the curtain went up ona 
new show of 104 TIME covers at the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia, on the distinguished occasion 
of the city’s tercentenary. Developed by 
TIME’s promotion department, under 
the direction of Nancy Megan, the show 
honors newsmakers who have lived and 








worked in Pennsylvania. The job of assembling, measuring, 
framing, cataloguing, shipping and overseeing the mounting of 
all this art went to the acknowledged curator of TIME’s art collec- 
tion, Covers Researcher Rosemary L. Frank. “This was an espe- 
cially difficult job,” says Frank, “because the show ranged over 
such a span of years. In the old days, TIME often gave the cover 





Index 





Cover: Britain teeters 
on the brink of an old- 
fashioned territorial 
war with Argentina 
over the Falkland Is- 
lands. A British arma- 
da sets sail, two gov- 
ernments hang in the 
balance, and the U.S. 
tries to defuse the cri- 
sis. See WORLD. 
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Covers at an exhibition, thanks to Frank 


portrait to the subject, or let the artist keep it. We had to locate 
and borrow back many covers, such as Roy Campanella’s and 
Shirley Booth’s. It added up to quite a search mission.” 

Frank’s encyclopedic knowledge of covers and cover artists 
derives from 35 years of experience. She started at TIME as a pic- 
ture researcher and in 1965 began helping the editors commis- 

sacoiwanco Sion cover art. She also assisted in select- 





them.” Says Megan: “Exhibits of TIME art reach the public in the 
best possible way. It is precisely the perfectionism of Rosemary 
Frank that makes our exhibits so effective.” 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 








ing and updating the collection of covers 
exhibited between 1964 and 1972 at art 
museums around the country. In 1976, 
when the U.S. Information Agency re- 
quested TIME covers for an exhibition 
tour, she provided them. 

Frank’s biggest challenge came in 
1978, when TIME agreed to donate its 
collection of cover art—nearly 900 
works—to the National Portrait Gal- 
lery in Washington. “It fell to me to in- 
ventory everything,” says Frank. “Some 
early covers turned up in the archives, 
some in our picture collection. Many 
were decorating office walls, and some 
‘owners’ were reluctant to part with 
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Nation: Reagan's 
“working vacation” in 
the Caribbean symbol- 
izes his foreign policy 
problems. » Nearing a 
budget compromise. 

> A strategic proposal: 
no first strike. » A 
powerful but flawed 
treatise on nuclear 
war. » Winter is back. 
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American Scene 

In Pennsylvania, an 
Amish man follows 
his beliefs and winds 
up in a court struggle 
with the Internal 
Revenue Service 


69 

Sport 
Commercialism is 
afoot in Boston and 
fast overtaking the 
marathon: this year's 
race will be the last 
one for the fun of it 
—_—— 


40 

World 

Communists try to 
take over West Ger- 
many’s peace move- 
ment. > Inside Iran. 
> Political haggling 
in El Salvador 


70 

Sexes 

Nice girl gets sued: an 
ex-lover claims that 
Author Irene Kas- 
sorla used some joint 
material in her best- 
selling sex manual 








Religion 

US. Catholic bishops 
take to the ramparts 
on issues like El Sal- 
vador, the budget and 
abortion, as some of 
the laity grumble. 


72 

Video 

Those ever present TV 
reruns—Lucy, Riley 
and friends—are liv- 
ing-room time ma- 
chines, reminders of 
the way we used to be 


50 

Design 

Three new churches 
herald a humbler ar- 
chitecture of worship 
instead of an ostenta- 
tious worship of 
architecture. 


86 

Music 

Away from the met- 
ropolitan spotlights, 
five American mae- 
stros enjoy flourishing 
careers. Bigger things 
may lie ahead 
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Cheaper Energy: The 
falling price of crude 
oil is good news for 
consumers, but it may 
undermine incentives 
to save energy and to 
develop new sources 
of supply that could 
break OPEC's power. 
See ECONOMY & 
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> Faded genes. 
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dispute is a drama 
from another century 
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The.very practical dreamer 


While talking one afternoon with another businessman, Harry Williams 
mentioned what a mystery there was—despite all the money spent in 
seeking a cure—surrounding the origin of cancer in humans. At the 
time, Harry's wife, Jayne, was under treatment for a cancer that has 
since been successfully arrested, and Harry had been doing a great 
deal of personal research on the disease. No one seemed to know how 
or why a normal cell would turn malignant. The other man responded 
that the same question was tormenting business leaders all over the 
country, some on personal grounds like Harry's, many because their 
companies were under attack in lawsuits or by regulators on the 
argument that products or processes thought to be harmless might be 
acause of cancer. The problem was not only tragic but gigantic, costly, 
and difficult even to define. It was so big that Harry Williams, as he 
walked away from that conversation, decided it had to be faced 
head-on. 

The rest of this story is hard to believe—except that it happened. 
Some people who've heard it say it sounds like a dream: A housing 
developer from Connecticut with no medical oath ly arse late one 
afternoon to do something about cancer research. So he enlisted the 
support of several of the most eminent scientists in the world, raised 
nearly $2 million, and did something about cancer research. Harry 
Williams is a very practical dreamer. 

With a little start-up money coaxed from two companies and a 
foundation, he recruited a board of six distinguished scientists— 
including three Nobel laureates—men at the leading edge of cancer 
research and asked them to describe the knot at the center of the 
mystery. Was the cause of cancer the central question? The scientists 
talked it over and told him that beyond this question was the more 
profound mystery of cell transformation. How does a human cell turn 
from being normal to being malignant? To find the answer would 
require “patient money”—funding that didn't depend on short-term 
results but kept on coming while the laborious and painstaking re- 
search on carcinogenesis was pursued. 

Let's make a deal, Williams said: you identify the research 
scientists who can best use that “patient money,” and I'll go out to the 
business world and find some of it—with absolutely no strings at- 
tached. And so was born the American Business Cancer Research 
Foundation. 

When Harry Williams showed up at Mobil, we were skeptical’ We 
don't usually make cancer research grants through housing devel- 
opers. And yet...here was an example, in a sense, of everything 
business believes in: the typically American way of tackling a problem 
at its roots, a personal _— in search of an improbable dream, 
individual effort instead of a trip to Washington, and—to top it off—the 
commitment of six eminent scientists who surely had their own doubts 
that hardheaded business types would ever take a flyer on long-term 
basic research. In addition, Harry Williams’ approach was different 
from most cancer research, which focuses on treatment or cure; it was 
a chance to help probe the fundamental question of carcinogenesis. 
So Mobil Foundation signed up, over a year ago, with a five-year 
grant. Other companies, large and small, and a few foundations 
have done the same. 

The six scientists on ABC Research Foundation’s board have 
already awarded, totwoleading researchers and their scientific teams, 
grants of $600,000 each— “patient money,” no strings attached— and 
are now in the process of selecting a third. With that new grant, the 
American Business Cancer Research Foundation will have com- 
mitted almost $2 million to the quest for an answer— all in the space of 
about 16 months. 

What Harry Williams dreamed has become reality—and we're 
delighted to be part of it. Today, being Harry Williams, he says he wants 
each year to fund America’s ten very best basic researchers in 
carcinogenesis—which he calculates would cost $6 million a year. If 
you or your firm might be willing to join the quest, or want to know more 
about this very practical dreamer, write to us at Box ABC, 150 East 42nd 


Street, New York 10017. 
Mobil 
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Varn 


Shoreside cities with clean, uncrowded beaches. Dine with the ocean as a 
backdrop. Take a cable car from the city straight up to a mountain top. One of the 
most breathtaking views on the continent. So much to se ou wont want 

le Come on up 


Quebec 
Streams teeming with trout. Forests of balsam and pine. Picturesque French 
Canadian villages just around the bend in the river or road. Family resorts a short 
rolg\Y -Miseuimia|-Bells'a@ielut|-Belamele) 


Canada 


For information write to Tourism Québec, P.O. Box 20,000, Province of Québec, Canada G1K 7X2 





Letters 
Nuclear Freeze 


To the Editors 

I wish to commend your magazine for 
the bold, incisive look into the terrible 
threat of nuclear war from which it is un- 
likely a winner can emerge [March 29] 
The prospect of a nuclear exchange be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union is 
more than the issue of the ’80s. The con- 
trol and dismantling of these weapons of 
massive death present the greatest social 
and environmental challenge in the histo- 
ry of mankind. A fateful juncture in the 
course of human civilization and in the 
evolution of life on our planet is now upon 

the citizens of this country 
David J. Bine 
Silver Spring, Md 





With both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R 
having passed the point of overkill several 
years ago, those who advocate continued 
production of nuclear weapons are not re- 
alists discussing deterrence; they are fa- 
natics talking about how many times to 
bounce the rubble 

(The Rev.) Steve C. Hancock 
Dale, Ind. 


Proponents of a nuclear freeze are 
hopelessly naive if they truly believe that 
the Kremlin will voluntarily relinquish its 
comparative advantage in nuclear weap- 
onry, or that the West will be able to 
maintain its political freedoms indefinite- 
ly vis-A-vis such an advantage 

Jack R Cobb | 
Baltimore 


Reagan and Brezhnev should hold 
their first meetings in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Those sites might help them in 
their deliberations. 

William G. Hughes 
Rego Park, NY. 


Only Edward Teller and Michael No- | 
vak address the real issue and cause of the 
arms race, namely the Soviets’ armed su- 
periority and their willingness to use it if 
they assess their chances as favorable 
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Armed inferiority and lack of resolve to 
fight have invariably invited attack; we 
must be as strong militarily as the Soviets 
Frederick K. Bauer 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


The problem ts not so much military 
as moral. Therefore the answer shouldn't 


be expected to come from the keeper of 


the keys to the gun rack but from con- 
cerned citizens who have a healthy re- 
spect for the future of mankind. This issue 
relates not only to the US. and the 
U.S.S.R. but to everyone. In an atomic 
war nobody will be left out 
(The Rev.) William A. Guenther 
Rosemont, Pa 


Reinstituting the draft would do more 
to diminish the danger of nuclear war 
than the MX supermissile and B-1 bomb- 
er programs combined. No one else dares 
to say it. I understand, of course, that risk- 
ing a nuclear doomsday is preferable to 
losing the votes of the 18-year-olds 

Leslie Laszlo de Mathe 
Garden Grove, Calif. 


Some members of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration suggest that nuclear wars are 
winnable. With ecological ruin, genetic 
damage and the possible destruction of all 
life, can there really be a winner? 

Doane J. Liu 
Philadelphia 


Is it reasonable to believe that a na- 
tion with the goal of world conquest and 
domination will lay down its nuclear 
weapons because we, the U.S., set a good 
example? 

Bruce Schaefer 
Dillon, Colo 


After the President boards Air Force 
One, takes “the football” and sends out 
the signal for destruction, just where does 
he intend to land? 

Kathleen Spitzer 
Liverpool, N.Y 


The advocates of nuclear disarma- 
ment are following precisely in the steps 
of the pacifists who led us into World War 
I and later into World War II. Surely we 
have learned by now that only the mili- 
tary strength of the free world can stay the 
hand of the aggressor 

James G. Ekstrand 
Vinita, Okla 


Deterrence does not deter, it pro- 
vokes. In promoting greater escalation, it 
makes more likely the very thing it claims 
to avert. We are pursuing peace by gam- 
bling with war. We cannot sow danger 
and reap security 

Howard F. Stein 
Bethany, Okla 


If we are already thinking the un- 
thinkable, why not admit the bitter truth? 
One cannot put the genie back into the 
bottle, beat plutonium into plowshares, or 
transform the Politburo and KGB into 
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Ontario 
Parks, cabins and grand resorts on endless lakes with thousands of islands 
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Canada 


For toll tree information on Ontario call. 1-800-628-8585; N Y residents call: 1-400-462-8404 
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2 out of 3 smokers choose MERIT low tar/good taste 
combination over leading higher tar brands. 








Taste way out of propor- 
tion to tar. 

That's the MERIT mes- 
sage. And, in extensive 
tests against cigarettes 
having up to twice the tar, 
the message came through 
—loud and clear. 

MERIT Taste Scores. 

In impartial new tests 
where brand identity was 
concealed, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of smokers 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





reported MERIT taste 
equal to—or better than— 
leading higher tar brands. 

Moreover, when tar 
levels were revealed, 2 out 
of 3 chose the MERIT 
combination of low tar and 
good taste. 

Year after year, in study 
after study, MERIT remains 
unbeaten. The proven 
taste alternative to higher 


tar smoking—is MERIT. 


Kings: 7 mg ‘‘tar:’ 0.5 mg nicotine—100's Reg: 10 mg ‘’tar;" 0.7 mg nicotine— 
100's Men: 9 mg ‘‘tar;" 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec:81 
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pacifists. Tragically, the idea whose time 

has come is the very idea of nuclear war. 

It can and should be postponed by deter- 

rence, but it is sheer utopia to believe that 
there could never be a miscalculation. 

Jacob Rosin 

Netanya, Israel 


Nuclear rhetoric: 
I'll stop if you'll stop. . . 
T'll stop if you'll stop. . . 
I'llstop if... 
Teruko Burrell 
San Francisco 


I'm one of the lucky ones—I live only 

100 yds. from the center of New York 

City. I'll never know what hit me. I pity 

the people 25 or so miles away from the 

target areas—theirs will be a slow, miser- 
able and certain death. 

John Bunch 

New York City 


You state that the bureaucracy plans 
to distribute emergency change-of-ad- 
dress cards in the event of a holocaust. As 
a member of the Mail Handlers Union I 
don’t know who would be there to ship 
those cards to the proper location. I may 
have to call in sick that day. 

Jeff Fortier 
Portland, Me. 


Better B-1 Bomber 


Your article “Fat on the Sacred Cow” 
[Feb. 22] said the B-1 bomber will be an 
integral part of America’s strategic deter- 
rent only until it is replaced by the Stealth 
Advanced Technology Bomber (ATB). In 
fact, there are no plans to replace the B-1 
with the ATB. Instead, the B-1, ATB and 
large numbers of cruise missiles will all be 
used together. 

The B-1! will not be “virtually obsolete 
by the end of the decade because of im- 
proved Soviet air defenses.” We have re- 
cently made some very significant break- 
throughs in electronic countermeasures. 
When these are combined with B-1 design 
changes, we will have a plane that will do 
far better than even the most optimistic 
projections. This aircraft will be able to 
penetrate Soviet defenses well into the 
next decade, and can carry cruise mis- 
siles. Overall, the improvements are so 
dramatic that we now call it the B-1B in- 
stead of the B-1. 

Robert A. Rosenberg 
Major General, U.S.A.F- 
Washington, D.C. 


U.S. and Central America 


Isn't it scare tactics to label as extrem- 
ists the people who have the courage to 
fight brutal military dictators in Central 
America [March 22]? Why shouldn't Nic- 
aragua arm itself against the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which has invaded it twice and 
is eager to do it again? Why do the Gov- 
ernment and the press assume that back- 
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ing military dictators supports U.S. inter- 
ests? It doesn’t support mine. Hasn't 
American industry found it profitable to 
deal with Communist governments in the 
Soviet Union, China, Yugoslavia and the 
Eastern satellites of the US.S.R.? Why 
does our Government invariably oppose a 
people’s revolution and thus push those 
people into the Communist camp, as in 
the case of Cuba and now Nicaragua? 
Benjamin Spock 
Rogers, Ark. 


I am one American who is not dis- 
mayed to see our Government backing 
the “wrong party” in El Salvador. The 
fact is that we either support a fascist- 
style government or aid in our own down- 
fall by helping the Communists. Neither 
government will be sensitive to human 
rights, as history has proved, so we had 
better choose the side that best serves 


American interests. 
George C. Gray III 
Avon, N.C. 


Journalists in El Salvador 


It was with frustration, anger and sad- 
ness that I read of the dangers facing the 
press in El Salvador [March 29]. We must 
not forget one young American journalist, 
John Sullivan, who went to that country 
in December 1980 to report. He has not 
been seen or heard from since. But his life 
will not have been in vain if his colleagues 
can help to bring an end to the Salvador- 
an conflict by exposing the situation to 
public opinion. I am the sister of that cou- 
rageous young man, and I still wait for his 
return. 

Deborah Indrieri 
Ramsey, N.J. 


Pryor’s Power 

We hope that Richard Pryor [March 
29] is not “over the drugs” to the extent 
that he will no longer talk about them in 
his comedy routine. Preach, Richard, 


preach. Use whatever words you 

choose—but let your message be clear: 
Drugs do destroy. 

Dick and Ginny Philbin 

Quechee, Vt. 


It’s truly glorious that a dark man like 
Pryor can make a dark world seem so 
bright. Let’s hear it for the miracles of 
modern medicine! 

Tracy Letts 
Durant, Okla. 


It is a sad commentary on the mental- 
ity and sensitivity of the American public 
that it is willing to equate the use of four- 
letter words with another four-letter 
word: star. The pollution that flows from 
this man should restrict him to blue night 
clubs rather than elevate him to top-dol- 
lar stardom. 

George Zavadil 
Towson, Md. 





For a change this man is getting the 
credit he is due. It is pleasant to find 
someone who can be entertaining during 
these Reaganomic times. Richard Pryor 
speaks the truth onstage and is amusing. 

Richard W. Ellison 
Sylvania, Ohio 


Publishing Woes 
Your alarming view of the state of 
U.S. book publishing [March 22] is not 
valid for all of the country. There are 
some 11,000 American publishing entities 
outside of New York that are patiently 
nurturing new books, making sure that 
any author with significant insights or in- 
formation will find a forum. A few dozen 
big publishing houses and the celebrity 
authors in New York City may be in trou- 
ble, but there is far more positive excite- 
ment than negative fear in the American 

publishing industry. 
Virginia Wiley and John Huenefeld 
The Huenefeld Co., Inc. 
Bedford, Mass. 


Poor Diana Trilling! Paperback rights 
for her new book brought only $125,000. 
The publishing industry must be suffering 
from hard times indeed. Invested in a 
money-market fund, that sum will only 
net her a yearly income of around 
$17,000, without her having to lift a fin- 
ger. Poor woman! How will she make 
ends meet? 

Daniel Byrns 
St. Louis 


Reply to Reggie 

In response to Reggie Jackson’s snide 
explanation of why he didn’t choose the 
Orioles (“the only trouble with Baltimore 
is it’s in Baltimore”) [March 29], I have 
this to say: The only trouble with Reggie 
Jackson is he’s Reggie Jackson. Baltimore 
is a much better place without him, and 
the Orioles certainly don’t need him to re- 
main serious contenders. We have proved 

that fact in the past two seasons. 
Jacquelyn A. McDaniel 
Easton, Md. 





It’s Not Fiction 


In your story on the Manufacturers 
Hanover Corp.’s annual report [March 
29], you twice identify me as a novelist— 
without, however, citing the titles of any 
of my novels. That would have been diffi- 
cult. Of the 20-odd books I have had pub- 
lished (most recently Jock: The Life and 
Times of John Hay Whitney), every one 
has been a work of nonfiction. 

EJ. Kahn Jr. 
New York City 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Hear Broadway’s 
greatest stars... 


It's a production extravaganza that would have 
made George M. Cohan proud. At long last, many 
of Broadway's greatest hits have been brought 
together by Tie-Lire REcorns as part of the most 
comprehensive, star-studded musical theater 
collection ever compiled..the AMERICAN MUSICALS 
series. Here are classic renditions of great Ameri- 
can shows..featuring outstanding performances 
by Barbra Streisand, Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews 
on records of outstanding clarity. To introduce 
you to this highly acclaimed series, we'll send you 
a specially produced demonstration record high- 
lighting selections from some of your all-time 
favorite musicals including such songs as “Some 
Enchanted Evening”..."Camelot”..."Everything’s 
Coming Up Roses” sung by such great stars as 
Ezio Pinza, Richard Burton, Ethel Merman. Plus a 
sparkling and nostalgic conversation with the 
inimitable Mary Martin who sings “lm Gonna 
Wash That Man Right Outa My Hair.” Call now— 
toll-free—for your FREE demonstration record 
and take a front-row 

seat forthe best of _CALLFOR FREE 


Broadway! 


CALL TOLL-FREE 


1-800-228-2028 Ext. 308 


Or write: 
American Musicals Time-Life Records 
777 Duke Street Alexandria, VA 22314 
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The Amish and the Law | 


here are only two kinds of people in 

northwestern Pennsylvania’s Law- 
rence County—the “English” and the 
“Dutch.” The first category includes near- 
ly everybody—Wasps, Italians, Jews, 
Irish, blacks. The second category covers 
only the Amish. To say that the Amish 
are different is merely to state the obvious. 
They are followers of a sect that originat- 
ed in Switzerland back in the 17th century 
and, in search of religious freedom, fled to 
England and Holland in the 18th century 
and moved to America in the 19th. In this 
day of home computers and space travel, 
the Amish eschew zippers as decadent, 
electricity as unnecessary and flush toilets 
as wasteful. They forgo the automobile in 


Ed Lee and his family taking their case to the U.S. Supreme Court 


favor of sleek trotters and canvas-topped 
carriages of hickory wood. They use fine, 
sturdy workhorses to spread manure and 
plow their fields, which is what they are 
doing these days as spring spreads over 
their green country. 

Ed Lee is one of 5,000 Amish in Law- 
rence County. He differs from his neigh- 
bors for reasons other than the fact that he 
is not a Byler or a Swatzentrooper or a 


| Hofstader or the bearer of some other tra- 


ditionally Amish name. Lee is different 
because he has done something that the 
Amish rarely do. He has ended up in 
court. His offense: refusing to pay Social 
Security taxes for 30 Amish men who 
worked for him over an eight-year period 
as carpenters, building houses. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Service claimed that he owed 
the Government $27,000. Lee challenged 
the IRS ruling in federal district court in 
Pittsburgh. To prove his good intentions, 
he offered his farm as security in the event 
he lost. As it turned out, he won, but the 


IRS then appealed to the Supreme Court. 


| the law. He personally has no quarrel 


| 





| terms and difficult, if not impossible, to 
| administer,” 


| might have bowed to federal force ma- 


| cy that has propelled Lee into the courts. 


Lee’s refusal to pay Social Security 
taxes did not stem from any disrespect for | 


with the Social Security system, and be- 
lieves it is fine—for those who need it. But 
it is a tenet of their religious belief that the 
Amish people should take care of their 
own. They do not collect unemployment 
or welfare benefits. They do not buy in- 
surance of any kind. By an act of Congress | 
in 1965, self-employed Amish men are ex- 
empt from paying Social Security taxes on 
religious grounds. But the act does not 
cover Amish men who work for Amish 
employers. It is this apparent inconsisten- 


The Supreme Court, which ruled on 





Lee’s case in February, upheld the IRS. “A 
comprehensive national Social Security 
system providing for voluntary participa- 
tion would be almost a contradiction in 


wrote Chief Justice Warren 
Burger in the unanimous opinion. 
Faced with the loss of his farm, Lee 





Jeure at this point. Instead, aided by two 
non-Amish friends, he is quietly carrying 
on his fight. Francis X. Caiazza, 46, a lo- 
cal lawyer who had represented Lee be- 
fore the Supreme Court, was elected a 
judge the day after arguing the case and is 
now prevented by law from providing 
more than moral support. “Amish do not 
break laws; they are not seen in the 
courts,” Caiazza says. “The Amish care 
about reason, law and order, and they are 
a God-fearing people. This wasn't just 
another case. It involves a_ sincere 
belief in religious freedom and religious 
rights. We lost the case in the Supreme 
Court, but I still feel the religious argu- 
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The Blaupunkt CR-2010. Richer, purer sound 


than you ever thought possible in a moving vehicle. 


P ecspntete is only as good as the equip- 


ment it passes through. Which means 


that, in the case of the Blaupunkt CR-2010, 


ing its delicate balance 
through the magic of a 


and richness while hold- 


the sound is exceptional. 


The CR-2010 coddles and shapes 
highs and lows into a sound as full- 
bodied, as richly-textured, as any- 
thing you'll hear from a home 
stereo. 


4 Channel Amplifier 
Blaupunkt increased the conven- 
tional two channels to four, each 
with a maximum output of 7.5 watts. 
Even when hooked up to a front 





The essential controls are fully illuminated. | 
end, two-speaker system, the 
CR-2010’s crisp reproduction 
will surprise you. Add two rear 
speakers and the home stereo 
effect is complete—sound that 
surges to new heights of clarity | 


built-in front-to-rear 
fader. 


Holds Signal Longer 
Drive away from the signal source 
of your favorite stereo station and 
what happens? Reception 
breaks up into a barrage 
of crackles and hisses. Not 
with the CR-2010. Thanks 
to the “Soft MPX” fea- 
ture your Blaupunkt 
automatically shifts recep- 
tion from stereo to mono 
before the hissing sets in. = 








as well as tape. A Sendust Alloy 
tape head reproduces a fuller range 
of recorded frequencies. 


Hear the Full Blaupunkt Line 
The CR-2010 retails for only 
$396.00** and is the latest in a full 


| line of Blaupunkt AM/FM stereo 


 CR-2010 Features ae 


cassette radios priced from $290.00** 





maa | 





* 4 channel (4 x 75W) 


* Soft Mute 
* Autoreverse Cassette * Soft MPX 
© Sendust Alloy Tape Head * Night Iuminated | 
* Auto Hi-Cut Filter Controls 


* Dolby Noise Reduction Circuit 


“Dolby is a registered trademark of Dolby Laboratories 








Higher Volume without 
Distortion 
The CR-2010 has a pre-amp output 
jack that lets you bypass the built-in 
amp and plug directly into a high 
power amplifier. Yet the boost in 


volume doesn’t come at the ex- 


pense of distorted sound. And at 
lower volume the clarity is actually 
enhanced. 

Of course, you get Dolby Noise 
Reduction— but for FM reception 





Blaupunkts can be installed in vir- 
tually any car, import or domestic. 
For more information, write: 
Robert Bosch Sales Corporation 
2800 South 25th Avenue 
Broadview, IL 60153 

Robert Bosch Canada, Ltd. 

6811 Century Avenue 
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Consider the new our elegant board- visual facilities, secre- 
Sheraton Plaza La room with its own tarial, notary and 
Reina your new cor- private reception area, Catering services, and 
porate headquarters along with 94 other stylish restaurants. 
With our unique Semi- meetingrooms.And = Meetat the Sheraton 
nar Room, tieredand wemakebusinessgo PlazaLa Reina. Busi 
equipped for special even smoother with ness never looked 


training sessions,and our extensive audio- better 
© 
Sheraton Plaza La Reina 


SHERATON HOTELS AND INNS. WORLOWIDE 
6101 WEST CENTURY BLVD..LOS ANGELES. CA 90045 
(213) 642-1111 OR TOLL-FREE (800) 325-3535 


Sendin for a touch o 


Ireland 


Our beautiful all color brochure will tempt you 
to get in touch with Ireland. So will our prices. 

what you'll find in Ireland is priceless. TCE 
Warm, friendly people, lively pubs and theaters, 
beautiful scenery and the sound of Irish laughter. 
We've captured a sampling of Ireland's charms in 
our “A Touch of Ireland” brochure. Send for it and 
start planning on a touch of Ireland in your vacation 
life. Then call your travel agent. 
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_ American Scene 


ment should have been the bottom line.” 

Lee's other friend, Robert Gardner, 
43, a high school teacher in New Castle, is 
urging another tactic. Aided by hundreds 
of “English” volunteers, he has collected 
upwards of 10,000 signatures and hopes to 
get 10,000 more on petitions urging Con- 
gress to enact a law exempting all Amish 
from paying for Social Security. He has 
even written to President Reagan asking 
for his support. “The Amish,” says Gard- 
ner, “are not a fly-by-night religion, just 
formed to avoid taxes. Legislation already 
exists which exempts an Amish individ- 
ual from paying Social Security taxes 
when he is self-employed. The precedent 
is there, and it should be extended to cov- 
er Amish workers on the job for an Amish 
| employer.” 





mish customs, Gardner argues, con- 

stitute a “built-in form of Social Secu- 
rity.” Forcing the Amish to pay Social Se- 
curity cuts at the heart of their religion, he 
maintains. And it will affect others besides 
Ed Lee. According to Gardner, at least 30 
additional Amish employers in the area 
could find themselves {n the same predica- 
ment if the IRS decided to press them 

The predicament is something that 
Lee ponders as he sits by the coal stove in 
the kitchen of his neat, sturdy farmhouse. 
His feet are covered with thick blue socks; 
the Amish remove their shoes before en- 
tering the home. His blue eyes are gentle 
behind sensible, old-fashioned glasses, his 
beard is appropriately patriarchal, his 
voice surprisingly soft. “I'm a man who 
wakes every morning and thanks God for 
what is,” Lee says. “I don’t worry. I work. 
I believe that the Government of the U.S. 
is fair and just. It is not the Amish habit to 
be in confrontation; we avoid it. So it was 
with great difficulty and much prayer that 
I took this on.” 

Lee is emotionally drained from his 
three-year fight, and his earnings have 
fallen from $6,500 a year to $4,000. But 
the battle has brought him closer to his 
“English” neighbors. “They are truly 
brothers,” he says of Caiazza and Gard- 





try remains steadfast, even though a bit 
shaken. “I still love America,” he says. “I 
won't betray her. But sometimes it is diffi- 
cult for a man to know what is right and 
what is wrong.” 

Lee can survive the loss of his case. 
Whether he can survive the loss of his 
farm, which has been attached by the IRS, 
is another matter. A glance around his 
spartan home, enlivened with a touch of 
color from the hand-painted clay dishes 
displayed on a huge oaken chest, is 
enough to bring a catch into his voice. A 
look out over his 25 wooded acres, glisten- 
ing with the remnants of spring rains, is 
enough to cause a shadow to slip across 
his face. His emotions are understand- 
able. To men like Lee, their land is 
their life. To lose one is to lose the 
| other. —By Dean Brelis 








ner. “I can’t say enough of what’s in my | 
heart about them.” His faith in his coun- 
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When a woman needs 

a watch that works as hard as she 
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At the start of a five-day “working vacation” in the sun: the Reagans with Jamaica's Prime Minister Edward Seaga and Wife Marie 
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Clouds over a Holiday 


or many Americans an Easter holi- 
day in the Caribbean is a pleasant 
way to forget the cares of the world 
for a few days. Their President is 
not so lucky. The reasons go well beyond 
the fact that Ronald Reagan, for image- 
building purposes, felt obliged to turn his 
five-day jaunt to Jamaica and Barbados 
last week into a “working vacation” that 
featured meetings with leaders of some of 
the area’s island states as well as a bit 
of swimming in the turquoise waters 
Whether in unseasonably cold Washing- 
ton or under the blazing Caribbean sun, 
Reagan could not escape reminders that 
the world teems with prickly situations, 
which his Administration so far has 
shown little ability to influence, let alone 
control 
The threat of war between Britain 
and Argentina over the Falkland Islands 
caught the U.S. unawares—"an intelli- 
gence failure on our part,” as one 
American official put it—and that uncer- 
tainty cast a dark cloud over the Presi- 
| dent's holiday. Just before leaving Wash- 
| ington on Wednesday, Reagan decided to 
send Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
to London and Buenos Aires to see if 
he could do anything to head off a 
confrontation 
At week's end Reagan’s advisers were 
professing private optimism that Haig 


could work oul something to avert or at 


14 





least delay an armed clash. But the Presi- 
dent confined his own comments to as- 
serting limply that “we are friends of both 
sides in this.” Reagan was trapped be- 
tween the U.S. reliance on Britain as its 


staunchest supporter and his strategy of 
wooing Latin American states that take a 
strong anti-Communist line. In addition, 
his prestige suffered when he could not 
persuade the Argentines to call off their 
invasion of the Falklands 


A flag-waving greeting from happy Jamaicans 
On his next stop, a comic-opera salute 


Photographs for TIME by David Hume Kennerly 


| An out-of-touch President, and events getting out of control 


Other troubles clamored for the Presi- 
dent’s attention and received a none too 
vigorous response. The Administration 
has been slow to appreciate the strength 
of growing doubts about its nuclear-weap- 
ons policy, doubts that were fanned last 
week by a proposal from four former se- 
nior Government officials that the U.S 
pledge never to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons. Reagan ducked a question on 
the subject at a meeting with reporters 
early in the week and left his Administra- 
tion’s reply to Haig, who contended in a 
midweek speech that any such no-first- 
use pledge would leave Western Europe 
open to invasion by superior Soviet con- 
ventional forces. The President did ad- 
dress the problem by proposing that both 
he and Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
speak at a United Nations disarmament 
conference in New York in June and con- 
fer with each other in the process. That is 
an uncertain prospect in view of Brezh- 
nev's health, and in any case the Admin- 
istration has made little progress in work- 
ing out an agreed-upon strategy for 
nuclear-arms reduction talks with the So- 
viets. Without such a strategy, talks with 
Brezhnev would have limited value 

In other areas of foreign policy, the 
U.S. also appears to be increasingly on the 
defensive. American officials fear that af- 
ter Israel completes its pullout from the 
Sinai on April 25—or even before 


-Prime 





The President and a parade: reviewing honor guard of the Barbados army in an airport ceremony after arriving in Bridgetown 


Minister Menachem Begin will order the 
long-expected military action against Pal- 
estinian forces in Lebanon. Washington 
seems to have no ideas on how to stop 
him. China threatens increasingly loudly 
to downgrade relations with the U:S. if the 
Administration goes through with a $60 
million arms sale to Taiwan. Said one 
State Department official: “We get a ding 
a day from the Chinese.” At week’s end 
there were rumors of a compromise but no 
confirmation. In a Washington speech 
last week, Reagan once more declared 
ringingly that “the American people will 
not accept martial law [in Poland]. They 
demand that Lech Walesa and the politi- 
cal prisoners of Solidarity be set free.” But 
the Administration is still unable to win 
allied cooperation in any measures that 

| would really punish Moscow for its role in 
the Polish repression 


ne unhappy common denomina- 
tor in all these difficulties is that 
Reagan has not given them 
enough personal attention to sup- 
ply any consistent prod to his diplomatic 
planners. His Caribbean trip last week 
pointed up, rather than counteracted, this 


impression of a President somewhat out of 


touch. Originally, Reagan had intended 
only to relax with his wife Nancy at the 
Barbados beach house of Claudette Col- 
bert, 76, a longtime friend from Holly- 
wood days. His aides arranged meetings 
and conferences to give the impression 
that Reagan was working on foreign poli- 
cy matters even on holiday. But the issues 
of interest to the six nations whose leaders 
Reagan met scarcely compared in gravity 
with those that the President’s men were 
grappling with in Washington 

Reagan was able to call attention to 





one American policy—his Caribbean Ba- 
sin Initiative of increased American aid, 
trade and investment—that has been suc- 
cessful in winning friends. On his first 
stop in Jamaica, Reagan was greeted by 
crowds of friendly schoolchildren waving 
American flags, and he mingled happily 
with eight- and nine-year-old calypso 
dancers at an airport welcome. Edward 





Flight Delay 


hen the President sends his Sec- 

retary of State abroad on as ur- 
gent a mission as heading off a war, a 
Suitable plane would presumably be 
available. Not so, Of the five Air Force 
jets normally kept at Andrews Air 
Force Base near Washington for long- 
range VIP missions, two were ferrying 
Ronald Reagan’s party around the Ca- 
ribbean; one was hauling junketing 
Congressmen to the Middle East and 
Africa; one was slated to take other 
Congressmen and their wives to the 
Caribbean area, and the fifth was 
down for repairs. So Haig was assigned 
to a back-up C-135B, a converted 
tanker plane with no windows. 

Haig was ready to board this flying 
cigar tube when the Congressmen’s 707 
developed engine trouble and they 
switched to a smaller DC 9. Haig then 
decided to wait 14 hours for an engine 
change on the 707, which he finally 
boarded at 3a.m. Said an aide: “After 
all, the British fleet was not going to get 
to the Falklands by morning.” 
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Seaga, the pro-business Prime Minister 
whose election in October 1980 ousted a 
leftist government, proudly ticked off 
signs of Jamaica’s economic revival: posi- 
tive economic growth after eight years of 
slump; the first foreign-exchange surplus 
since 1974; lower inflation; slightly less 
unemployment. He gave full credit to U.S 
aid, which under Reagan has been gener- 


| Ous indeed. Jamaica (pop. 2,250,000) now 





ranks fourth in the world in American aid 
per capita; only Israel, Egypt and E! Sal- 
vador get more 

On Barbados the next day, another 
airport welcome took a comic-opera turn 
Reagan stepped off Air Force One, lis- 
tened to a band attired in starched white 
tunics, navy blue trousers and pith hel- 
mets play a quite creditable version of The 
Star-Spangled Banner, and mounted a 
small platform to receive a military sa- 
lute. Suddenly a loud bang, followed by 
several more, made his security men 


jump. Smoke drifted over a friendly crowd 


of thousands, many shielding themselves 
from the sun under brightly colored um- 
brellas. It turned out that the Barbadian 
army had wanted to give the visiting head 
of state a proper 21-gun salute, but was 
somewhat handicapped because it had no 
working cannon. So soldiers were deto- 
nating sticks of dynamite in an open field 
near by. The blasts set fire to tall grass, 
and hoses had to be dragged out to extin- 
guish the flames 

Reagan proceeded to a_ two-hour 
lunch with Barbados Prime Minister John 
Michael Geoffrey Manningham (“Tom”) 
Adams and the government leaders of 
four other island nations: Antigua-Barbu- 
da; Dominica; St. Kitts-Nevis; and St 
Vincent and the Grenadines (combined 
population of all five: roughly 600,000). 
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The President reviewed plans to increase 
US. aid to the eastern Caribbean region 
to $60 million this fiscal year from $25 
million in fiscal 1981. Aides pointedly let 
reporters eavesdrop as Reagan warned 
his hosts that the tiny (pop. 108,000) is- 
land of Grenada, whose Prime Minister 
was not invited to the conference, “now 
bears the Soviet and Cuban trademark, 
which means that it will attempt to spread 
the virus [of Marxism] among its neigh- 
bors.” Then the President got away to re- 
lax at the empty nine-room Barbadian 
villa of Paul Brandt, a furniture manufac- 
turer from Fort Worth. (Colbert’s home 
was too small.) 


eanwhile, a more important 
diplomatic move was getting 
under way in Central America. 


U.S. Ambassador to Nicaragua 
Anthony Quainton opened new negotia- 
tions in Managua aimed at getting the 
Nicaraguans to pledge that they will stop 
supporting insurrections in neighboring 
countries—namely, El Salvador. In re- 
turn the U.S. is willing to make a “politi- 
cal declaration” that it will crack down on 
Nicaraguan exiles said to be plotting 
counterrevolution from American soil 
and will even let Nicaragua participate in 
the trade and investment benefits of the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative. What will 
come of the talks is uncertain, but the very 
fact that the Administration appears will- 
ing to deal with a nation that it has often 
denounced as a budding Marxist-Leninist 
dictatorship indicates a new flexibility 
in policy. 

However, the line on Nicaragua’s 
principal patron, Cuba, remained as hard 
as ever. A group of American scholars 
and foreign-policy experts led by Seweryn 
Bialer, a Sovietologist at Columbia Uni- 
versity, returned from a visit to Havana 
and reported that Cuban officials seemed 
eager for talks with the U.S. Among other 
things, the Cubans said they were willing 
to urge the Salvadoran guerrillas to par- 
ticipate in new free elections and hinted 
that they might withdraw Cuban troops 
from Ethiopia and reduce the number in 
Angola. Reaganites replied that President 
Fidel Castro’s regime was seeking only a 
propaganda coup. Said Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Stephen Bosworth, 
traveling with Reagan in the Caribbean: 
“Castro has always said that he wants to 
talk, but there is no evidence that he is 
changing his behavior.” 

Up to now, however, the Administra- 
tion had been saying almost exactly the 
same thing about Nicaragua. If it really 
believes that Cuba and Nicaragua are fo- 
menting the bloody guerrilla war in El 
Salvador, and if it is now willing to negoti- 
ate with Nicaragua, the Administration 
would seem to have nothing to lose by ex- 
ploring whatever small possibility might 
exist for a rapprochement with Cuba as 
well. —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Laurence |. Barrett with Reagan and Gregory H. 
Wierzynski/Washington 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
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Needed: Calm and a Long View 


here come times in the course of a presidency when events seem to swirl be- 

yond the reach and influence of the man in the Oval Office, no matter who he 
is or how strong he may be. Even Abraham Lincoln despaired. “I claim not to have 
controlled events, but confess plainly that events have controlled me,” he wrote, a 
year before the end of the Civil War. 

For Ronald Reagan it is one of those times. The unexpected, like Argentina’s 
seizure of the Falkland Islands, piles on the inevitable, like the winding down of 
Leonid Brezhnev’s power in Moscow, which adds to the unfathomable, like the 
nagging persistence of high interest rates. The rising clamor against nuclear arms, 
the threat of Israeli action against Lebanon, the stalemate with Congress over the 
budget are other complications as we rush into a momentous spring. 

“T tell people that in every century there are half a dozen periods when events 
come together and shape the next century,” says James Jones, head of the House 
Budget Committee and a principal negotiator for congressional Democrats in the 
attempt to hold down federal deficits. “In 
this century we have had World War I and 
II, the Depression, the 1960s with Viet Nam 
and civil rights. This is another historic 
time.” 

Jones was among the handful of Capitol 
Hill leaders who stayed around Washington 
last week even though Congress was in re- 
cess, They were trying to find a formula fora 
new budget that may signal hope for finan- 
cial markets. Jones has met secretly in his 
Capitol Hill town house with White House 
Aide James Baker. Other Democrats were 
present for an equally veiled meeting at 
. Baker's home in the fashionable environs of 
‘| Foxhall Road. Jones’ own political lines, to 

~| the farmers and businessmen in his district 
in Oklahoma, suggest to him that we have 
only until the end of summer to act before 
there is even more serious economic stress. 

Yet Jones has a durable optimism. “It’s 
tricky,” he says, “but there is a great oppor- 
tunity now.” Congressional Democrats and 
Republicans are in rare harmony on what 
Ss needs to be done about the budget, and they 
Reagan enjoying the Caribbean waters are asking the President to make a deal. 

Jones believes the President will. 

Some of that same curious feeling of hope affects other areas of crisis. Foreign 
policy experts believe that the leadership decline in Moscow may put the Soviets in 
a holding pattern as they sort out who is going to be in charge. That could be to our 
advantage. While fearing the volatility of the Falkland crisis, men like Henry Kis- 
singer see a signal to the rest of the world from Britain that there is a “limit to our 
endurance of defeatism.” The Pentagon assessment is that the British can wipe out 
the Argentine fleet. The diplomatic assessment is that we had better stop every- 
thing before that happens or all parties lose, especially us. The nuclear protests 
may be in part irresponsible, but they also represent a healthy questioning of poli- 
cy that has gone unexamined for too long a time. 

There is no handbook on presidential crisis management at times like these. 
Ronald Reagan has told his staff members to keep searching for a budget compro- 
mise. He assembled the National Security Council in the Cabinet Room last 
Wednesday and approved Haig’s peace mission to London and Buenos Aires. 
Then the President went off fora little time in the sun. That might be about the best 
thing for him to do right now. The challenge before him is conceptual—to gauge 
first the size of the problems and then the shape of the responses. 

The men and women who have been through these valleys counsel outward 
calm to go with quiet, steady work. This Administration has not always been quiet 
or steady or calm, but it has not stumbled into irreversible catastrophe. Needed 
more than ever before are Congressman Jones’ long view of history and the skill to 
discern how the acts of these hours will affect generations ahead. Two centuries 
ago, Germany’s Friedrich von Schiller wrote an immutable law of events: “In to- 
day already walks tomorrow.” 
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| tant officials: House Speaker Tip O'Neill 


| public last week the President once again | J 


| alarm bells in your heads and send shivers 








‘One Last Hand of Budget Poker 





Reagan and O'Neill get ready to call each other's bluff 


he urgent negotiations between Ad- 

ministration officials and congressio- 
nal leaders were carried out in uncommon 
secrecy. Twice the group met at 7 a.m. at 
George Bush’s house; each time the Vice 
President had already left for work, to 
throw sniffing journalists off the scent. 
There were dawn breakfasts at the homes 
of top White House Aide James Baker 
and House Budget Committee Chairman 
Jim Jones. The impressive result: tenta- 
live agreement on a sweeping plan to re- 
duce the projected 1983 deficit by billions 
through spending cuts, adjustments to the 
Social Security program and new taxes. If 
approved, the compromise would bring 
the deficit below $100 billion and possibly 
jolt wary financial markets into lowering | 
the high interest rates that have been | 
strangling hopes for an economic recov- | 
ery. Only two officials have yet to approve 
the bipartisan package. Two very impor- 





and President Ronald Reagan. 


week the White House revised that figure 
up to $101.9 billion. But even presidential 
aides admit this is too optimistic. 

To avoid tampering with Reagan’s 
tax cut, Administration officials agreed to 
consider alternative ways to raise new 
revenues. Among them: a $5-per-bbl. oil 
import fee, a 5¢-per-gal. gasoline tax, a 
hike in excise taxes on cigarettes and li- 
quor, a 4% tax surcharge on individuals 
with incomes above $40,000, and curbs on 
the new, much criticized provision that al- 
lows businesses with more tax deductions 
than they need to sell them to companies 
facing big tax bills. These steps could raise 
$30 billion in new revenues. The Admin- 


| istration bargainers also indicated that 


the President's proposed 11% increase in 





The only good news was the second con- 
secutive monthly decline in the producer 
price index, a measure of inflation. 

Even those who support the Reagan 
program are becoming impatient with the 
budget process. Says Itek Corp. Chairman 
Robert Henderson, whose high-tech opti- 
cal company anticipates “significant” 


first-quarter losses: “I didn’t expect that | 


we would knock out the deficit overnight, 
but I would like to see some indication 
that we are really working on it.” 

The bipartisan bargainers hope to get 
O'Neill and Reagan together over break- 
fast soon to seal what is seen as the last 
chance for an economy-salvaging solution 
to the budget dilemma. Baker has been 
briefing his boss almost daily, and the 
President has shown signs that he is open 
to a compromise with Congress. “I look 
forward to progress being made as soon as 
they come back from the Easter recess,” 
Reagan said last week, adding that he 





Will the crusty Democratic leader ac- | ~ ' 


cept a plan that not only preserves the 
10% tax cut scheduled for 1983 (the final | 
installment of Reagan’s three-year pro- | 
gram to reduce personal income taxes by | 
25%), but also shrinks future increases in 
Social Security payments? Will the doctri- 
naire quarterback in the Oval Office | 
agree to scale back his sacrosanct defense 
budget and raise new tax revenues? In 


dug in his heels on the tax-reduction plan 
passed last August. “Tampering with the 
third year of the tax cut should set off 


up your spines,” he told a construction 
trade union conference in Washington. 
O'Neill responded with similar obstinacy: 
“I am as firm on Social Security as the 
President is on the tax cut. In no way are 
we going to balance the budget on the | 
backs of senior citizens.” Says one observ- 
er: “There are four Irish feet stuck in con- 
crete. We've got to get them out.” 

Behind the scenes, representatives of 
both sides were much more flexible, al- 
though Baker insisted the tax-cut plan 
was not up for discussion. The group— 
consisting of top White House aides led by 
Baker, Republican Senate chairmen led 
by New Mexico’s Pete Domenici, and | 
House Democratic chairmen led by Okla- | 
homa’s Jim Jones—agreed to use the eco- | 
nomic assumptions of the Congressional 
Budget Office rather than the rosier Ad- 
ministration numbers. According to the 
CBO, the deficit for fiscal 1983, which be- 
gins Oct. 1, could reach $180 billion if 
Congress does not pass any of the spend- 
ing cuts proposed by Reagan. The Ad- 
ministration’s formal budget proposal, 
based on the dubious assumption that 
Congress will accept the radical changes 
in domestic programs that are part of 
Reagan's budget, projected a $91.5 billion 








deficit when submitted in February. Last 
Cahn cenit aertaai at a 





Eyeball to Eyeball 


military spending might be reduced to a 
7% hike after inflation, saving $10 billion. 

In return, the Democrats have shown 
a willingness, despite O’Neill’s rhetoric, 
to consider cuts in Social Security pay- 
ments. One plan tentatively accepted by 
both Domenici and Jones is to postpone 
for three months the cost of living adjust- 
ments scheduled for next July and then 
peg future COLAs at 2 or 3 percentage 


| points below the consumer price index. 


All told, the entire bipartisan package 
would slash $80 billion off the CBO’s pro- 


| jected $180 billion shortfall, enough to re- 


assure the financial markets. 


he maneuverings took place against a 

backdrop of rising economic worries. 
The level of new claims for unemploy- 
ment benefits has been rising since Febru- 
ary, leading to fears that the current 9% 
jobless rate may go even higher. Com- 
merce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige pre- 
dicts that one or two major corporations 
may fail before the current recession ends. 
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would not object toa “summit” with Dem- 
ocratic leaders. The Speaker will go along 


with the budget compromise, his aides say, | 


as long as Reagan takes the lead: “Only 
the President can persuade the American 
people to swallow the medicine.” 

Such delicate duets have dissolved 
into disharmony in the past, and could do 
so again if a debate breaks out over taxes 
and Social Security. But a Republican 


who has been involved in the negotiations | 


shared the week’s optimism. Said he: “Be- 
lieve it or not, everyone involved seems to 
be putting the economic stakes above 
politics for the moment. A lot of us would 
be surprised if the President jerked the 
rug out from underneath Jim Baker at this 
point.” Should a compromise fall through, 
there is little hope of controlling the bur- 


geoning deficits, and the November elec- | 
tions will be dominated by finger-pointing | 


and political posturing over who is to 
blame for the continued stagnation of the 
economy. ~—BSy Walter Isaacson. Reported by 
Douglas Brew and Evan Thomas/Washington 
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New Challenges to NATO Strategy 





t looked like a reunion of the best and 

the brightest, as four former architects 
of US. foreign policy sat together at a 
crowded press conference in Washington 
last week. Spokesman for the group was 
| Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of De- 
fense from 1961 to 1968. Flanking him 
were McGeorge Bundy, National Security 
Adviser to John Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson; George F. Kennan, former Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union and the 
grand old man of US. diplomacy; and 
Gerard Smith, chief negotiator of SALT I. 

“My associates and I believe that 
incomparably the greatest threat to 
the future of our country—and all 
countries—is the threat of nuclear 
war,” declared McNamara, articulat- 
ing the quartet’s cause: to persuade 
the US. and its NATO allies to pledge 
not to use nuclear weapons against a 
conventional Soviet attack in Europe. 

Ever since NATO was founded in 
1949, the US. has held open the 
“first-use” option of employing nu- 
clear weapons to repel a convention- 
al Soviet attack in Europe, because 
the Warsaw Pact countries enjoy a 
considerable advantage over the 
West in total numbers of ground 
troops and tanks. Indeed, jittery 
Western Europeans urged the Tru- 
man Administration to adopt the 
first-use policy, and it has lasted for 
more than three decades with the full 
agreement of the alliance. 

In an article called “Nuclear 
Weapons and the Atlantic Alliance,” 
which was published last week in the 
spring issue of Foreign Affairs, Mc- 
Namara and his colleagues argue 
that this strategic doctrine is anti- 





Four foreign policy experts question the “‘first-use” doctrine 


cy would actually reduce the risk of Soviet 
aggression. While Moscow might be 
tempted today to seek a “quick and limit- 
| ed gain” that did not deserve a nuclear re- 
| sponse, the Soviets would be less willing to 
take that gamble if confronted by a 
stronger conventional NATO defense. Al- 
though the authors stress that the U.S. 
should not pull its nuclear weapons out of 
Europe, they point out that the renuncia- 
tion ofa first-use doctrine might “open the 
path toward serious reduction of nuclear 
| armaments on both sides.” 





charged, the U.S. would be curbing its 





ewyoretimes tional forces in Europe a prerequisite 


The foursome: Bundy, McNamara, Smith, Kennan (in back) 


it, “his own pre-emptive strike.” The day 
before the McNamara press conference, 
Haig in a Washington speech derided the 
no-first-use policy as “tantamount to 
making Europe safe for conventional ag- 
gression.” If NATO did renounce that 
option, the Secretary said, the alliance 
would have to match the conventional 
forces of the Warsaw Pact countries. To 
do that, the U.S. would have to “reintro- 
duce the draft, triple the size of its 
armed forces and put its economy on a 
wartime footing.” In scuttling the strat- 
egy of flexible response, the Secretary 





commitment to Europe. 

The proposal made by McNamara 
and his colleagues has its flaws. It does not 
explicitly make the buildup of conven- 


for renouncing the first-use doctrine. 
Yet without such a buildup, Western | 
Europe would be very vulnerable to 
Soviet military attack. Foreign policy 
~ experts for West Germany's two 
_ leading political parties denounced 
- the no-first-use idea. Karsten Voigt 
_ of the governing Social Democrats 
termed it “not attractive to us,” argu- 
> ing that “for the people of West Ger- 
many, a long conventional war is just 
~ as horrible in its effect as a limited | 
. nuclear war.” The four Americans 
contend, of course, that any such nu- 
clear war would not be “limited.” 
Alois Mertes of the opposition Chris- 
tian Democratic Party called the pro- 
posal “politically and psychologi- 
cally, extraordinarily dangerous.” 
France is not a member of NATO's 
military command and is unlikely to 
renounce the first-strike option for its 
nuclear force de frappe. 


he Administration last week con- 
tinued its campaign to defuse the 
nuclear-freeze movement and tone 
down Reagan’s bellicose image. In 





quated, even dangerous, and should 
be discarded. Since both superpowers 
now have such huge arsenals, the four 
contend, it is unlikely that any nuclear 
fighting could be limited to Europe. It 
would escalate into “general nuclear war, 
which would bring ruin to all and victory 
to none.” The authors argue, furthermore, 
| that first use is no longer credible because 
the U.S. would then be ensuring its own 
destruction, and Western Europeans sim- 
ply do not believe the U.S. would destroy 
itself to save the Continent. Thus the dan- 
ger of all-out nuclear war has greatly 
strained the alliance, helped fuel the 
storm of protest against nuclear weapons 
in Western Europe, and given Moscow an 
opening to further split the West. 
McNamara and his associates recog- 
nize that their proposal must be accompa- 
nied by a buildup of conventional forces 
on the Continent; they also question 
whether the alliance can summon the 
“necessary political will” to do so. None- 
theless, they argue. a shift in military poli- 





Right or wrong, the proposal is emi- 
nently worth discussing since it raises im- 
portant questions about longstanding de- 
fense policies. But the plan was greeted 
with something less than enthusiasm at 
the White House. Faced with growing 
sentiment for a bilateral and verifiable 
freeze on the development and deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration did not need another chal- 
lenge to its nuclear strategic doctrine— 
especially from certified members of the 
foreign policy Establishment. The arti- 
cle’s authors were discarding a doctrine 
that some of them had helped shape: Mc- 
Namara included the first-use option in 
his “flexible response” strategy, and 
Bundy still believed in the option until last 
year. Indeed, all four now support a bilat- 
eral freeze of nuclear weapons. 

When Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig learned about the article two weeks 
ago, he decided to launch, as one aide put 





Discarding a deterrent some of them had helped shape. 





his speech, Haig attacked the pro- 
posed freeze for perpetuating “an un- 
stable and unequal military balance” and 
removing “all Soviet incentive to engage 
in meaningful arms control.” Reagan an- 
nounced that he would address the U.N. 
conference on arms control in New York 
City this June and pointedly proposed that 
Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev join 
him there for a meeting. 

White House aides admit that Reagan 
is trying to move off the defensive on arms 
control. Observed one adviser: “I think | 
the main thing we have to do is convince 
people that Reagan is serious about not 
getting us into war.” Aides also claim that 
polls show the nuclear-freeze movement 
has not caught on as widely as they 
feared. But that assessment will receive a 
test from April 18 to 25, when antinuclear 
activists launch Ground Zero Week, a na- 
tionwide campaign of seminars, lectures, 
teach-ins and marches, pointing up the 
horrors of nuclear war. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Gregory H. Wierzynski/Washington 
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A Grim Manifesto on Nuclear War 





Ex few years, along comes a pub- 
lishing sensation that is much more 
than just another bestseller. Usually it is a 
book that manages, by a combination of 
good timing and fresh, forceful presenta- 
tion, to speak for, as well as to, a large 
segment of society on a serious subject. 
Jonathan Schell’s The Fate of the Earth, 
still two weeks away from its official pub- 
lication date, is already just such a high- 
brow blockbuster. This erudite yet pas- 
sionate treatise on the danger of nuclear 
war attracted widespread attention when 
it first appeared two months ago in three | 
successive issues of The New Yorker, 
where Schell is a staff writer. The se- = 
ries immediately became the principal 
manifesto for advocates of a nuclear- 
arms freeze, as well as an inspiration 
for numerous speeches, lectures, edito- 
rials and sermons. Alfred A. Knopf 
has already ordered a large second 
printing of The Fate of the Earth and 
plans to have 75,000 copies on sale 
around the country by the end of the 
month. The book promises to be the 
most influential and controversial of § 
the more than 100 books on nuclear 
war that have been pouring onto the 
market since 1980. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club is 
taking the unprecedented step of offer- 
ing The Fate of the Earth to its 1.2 mil- 
lion members at minimal cost ($2.25 
rather than the retail $11.95). After fe- 
verish bidding, paperback rights went 
to Avon for $375,000, and the book has 
already been snatched up by at least 
ten foreign publishers. 

Schell spent nearly five years put- 
ting himself through an_ intensive 
course of reading and interviews on 
various aspects of nuclear war. To 
summarize and synthesize what passes 
for expertise on the subject, he drew on a 
wide range of sources: theorists who spe- 
cialize in this modern-day branch of es- 
chatology, like the Hudson Institute's 
Herman Kahn (who wrote a book of his 
own 20 years ago, Thinking About the Un- 





the bomb works; military men who ex- 
plain how it might be used; and physi- 
cians and other scientists who speculate 
on what might happen when it is explod- 
ed. Schell concludes that once a nuclear 
war broke out, there would probably be 
no way to contain or limit it, much less 
win it. The dynamic of spontaneous, irre- 
versible escalation would quickly destroy 
all the well-laid plans of the war games 
and the “doctrines” of the political lead- 
ers, just as it would destroy almost every- 
thing else—not just civilization, but much 
of the ecosystem as well, sparing only cer- 
tain lower orders of flora and fauna that 
seem peculiarly able to survive in a radio- 




















| The Fate of the Earth: powerful but flawed 


active environment. Hence the title of the 
first of three sections in the book: “A Re- 
public of Insects and Grass.” 

That conclusion is not shared by all 
the experts on whom Schell relies in 
building his argument. Moreover, many 
of those who agree with Schell have been 
making much the same point for a long 
time. So the thesis is neither indisputable 
nor original. But Schell makes his case 
with a combination of rigor, intensity and 
boldness that is all too rare in expositions 
of nuclear war. 

Just as important, he recognizes that 








the critical but irresolvable uncertainties 
inherent in the subject of nuclear war cut 


two ways. They bedevil the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff as they design “targeting options” 
and President Reagan as he seeks to make 
credible the longstanding American 
threat of using nuclear weapons first to re- 
taliate against a Soviet tank attack on 
Western Europe. But those uncertainties 
also complicate the arguments of people 
like Schell, who maintain that nuclear 
weaponry, because it threatens total de- 
struction, is devoid of military or political 
utility. Whether one believes that nuclear 
arsenals constitute an indispensable part 
of our national defense or that they consti- 
tute the ultimate threat to our survival, 
the fact remains that nobody knows what 
would happen in a nuclear war. 

Schell acknowledges this in a neat 
and compelling conclusion to the first sec- 
tion of his book: “Once we learn that a ho- 
locaust might lead to extinction we have 


—_____—— 











no right to gamble, because if we lose, the 
game will be over, and neither we nor 
anyone else will ever get another chance. 
Therefore, although, scientifically speak- 
ing, there is all the difference in the world 
between the mere possibility that a holo- 


| caust will bring about extinction and the 


certainty of it, morally they are the same, 
and we have no choice but to address the 
issue of nuclear weapons as though we | 
knew for a certainty that their use would 
put an end to our species.” 

That is precisely what Schell sets out 
to do in Chapter II, “The Second Death.” 
Here Schell breaks new ground. Until 
now, most of those who have thought ei- 
ther occasionally or professionally about 
the unthinkable have tended to concen- 
trate on the impact that nuclear war | 
might have on a city or a nation. Schell 
looks beyond that particular horror to | 
an even greater one and ponders the 
awful finality itself. If the worst comes 
true, after all, what more is there to 
1 think about? But Schell looks beyond 
the end, as it were, into the void. 
“Death lies at the core of each person’s 
private existence, but part of death’s 
meaning is to be found in the fact that 
it occurs in a biological and social 
world that survives.” Were that world 
to perish, it would be “the second | 
death”—the death of the species, not 
M just of the earth’s population on 
doomsday, but of countless unborn 
generations. They would be spared lit- 
eral death but would nonetheless be 
fA victims—in his view the most impor- 

A tant victims—of a nuclear war. 


n this eloquent chapter, Schell draws 
on ancient and modern philosophy 
3 and theology—from Socrates and the 
m Bible to Karl Jaspers and Alexander 
3 Solzhenitsyn—to support the second 
H premise of his book: neither God nor 
Hi man has yet decided what “the fate of 
Bf the earth” will be. “Since we have not 
made a positive decision to extermi- 
nate ourselves but instead have chosen 
to live on the edge of extinction, periodi- 
cally lumging toward the abyss only to 
draw back at the last second, our situation 
is one of uncertainty and nervous insecu- 
rity rather than of absolute hopelessness.” 
Man, in short, has a choice. 

“The Choice” is the title of the third 
and final chapter of the book. It is also by 
far the weakest part. As he must, Schell 
faces up to the question of how mankind 
can get out of the terrible dilemma that 
nuclear weapons represent. His analysis 
of that dilemma is solid enough. He points 
out that despite all the fancy refinements 
in the theory of nuclear deterrence over 
the years, what it still comes down to is 
mutual assured destruction; the super- 
powers are essentially still bound by a sui- 
cide pact. “Nuclear deterrence begins by 
assuming, correctly, that victory is impos- 


sible,” Schell writes. “Thus, the logic of 
the deterrence strategy is dissolved by the 
very event—the first strike—that it is 
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meant to prevent. Once the action begins, 
the whole doctrine is self-cancelling.” 
That much even the President has implic- 
itly acknowledged: during his press con- 
ference two weeks ago, he allowed that 
there would be no winners, only losers, in 
a nuclear war. Reagan’s partial repudia- 
tion of his earlier talk about a limited and 
presumably winnable nuclear war has 
come about in response to public anxieties 
that Schell has articulated more effective- 
ly than any other single figure in the cur- 
rent debate. 

But Schell goes much further than 
simply endorsing a nuclear freeze or urg- 
ing a return to serious arms control. He 
regards such remedies as little more than 
aspirins administered to a patient with a 
life-threatening illness. In his view, the 
very existence of nuclear weapons carries 
with it the unavoidable possibility of their 
use, which in turn would very probably 
topple us into the abyss; therefore nu- 
clear weapons represent an absolute 





death embedded in the political life of § 
our planet. Insofar as our traditional 


curity and sovereignty depend on § 
maintaining and threatening to use 
nuclear weapons, those notions are ob- 
solete and, more to the point, danger- 
ous. They must be recognized as such 
and discarded. Politics must be rein- 
vented: existing institutions must give R 
way to some sort of transcendent sov- 
ereignty and security, presumably by a 
government that embraces all man- 
kind. Schell invokes love and Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, appealing for a kind of in- 
ternational Gandhiism to replace the 
system of nuclear-armed nation-states 
we now have. How that noble ideal is 
to be accomplished, he does not say. “I 


gent tasks, which, imposed on us by 
history, constitute the political work of 
our age.” Thanks a lot. 

“Dreamlike and fantastic” is how 
Schell (correctly) dismisses the pros- 
pect ofa pre-emptive Soviet missile at- 
tack on the U.S.’s supposedly vulnera- 
ble land forces. Unfortunately, the same is 
true of his prescription for what ails man- 
kind. If world government is possible, it 
will almost certainly be a long time com- 
ing—much longer than Schell’s sense of 
urgency suggests we have left. 

Another weakness is that the book 
gives short shrift to Soviet-American mili- 
tary balance and its political implications. 
Gandhi's strategy of passive resistance 
was effective against the British colonial 
rulers of India, but it is hardly applicable 
to the management of the Soviet chal- 
lenge. Schell’s position, like many others’, 
seems to be that with the Soviet-Ameri- 
can nuclear rivalry already at such gro- 
tesque levels of overkill, concepts of rough 
equivalence, equilibrium and stability lose 
all meaning. That proposition is highly 
debatable, yet Schell seems almost to take 
it for granted. While balance of power 
may be an old-fashioned idea, it can be 
argued to be ali the more valid now that 








evil, an ever present threat of total & 


have left to others those awesome, ur- [Mf 





power is nuclear. Precisely because these 
arsenals must not be used, they must keep 
each other in check. A gross imbalance, 
while it might not make war any less sui- 
cidal, would create opportunities for the 
side with the advantage to engage in bul- 
lying, blackmail, bluffing and adventur- 
ism; thus it would raise the danger of a po- 
litical crisis turning into a military one, 
inadvertently but catastrophically. 

In fact, the whole political context in 
which the nuclear dilemma has come 
about is largely missing in Schell’s book. 
He obviously regards the threat and evil 
of nuclear war as so immediate and so 
overwhelming that they eclipse all other 
threats and evils, apparently including 
those embodied by the Soviet system and 
Soviet behavior. The trouble with that 
line of thinking is that it could lead some 
readers to the sort of simple-minded de- 
featism summarized by the slogan “Better 


(“pre-nuclear”) notions of national se- gE 
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Red than dead.” Better still to be neither 
Red nor dead, and that too is a choice 
available to us. Yet that choice gets lost in 
the apocalyptic musings and dire warn- 
ings of Schell’s final chapter. He seems to 
think that we are moving ever closer to 
the brink, and only a radical reform of the 
world order will save us. 

It is worth recalling what Schell over- 
looks: “brinksmanship” was a feature of 
the Soviet-American contest in the °40s, 
"50s and early '60s, over Berlin (twice), 
Cuba and other trouble spots. That was 
back in the days when the U.S. had over- 
whelming nuclear superiority. Since the 
Soviets achieved nuclear parity with the 
U.S., and thus brought about the dilemma 
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the one Schell gives us between Utopia 
and Armageddon. 

The Fate of the Earth is occasionally 
repetitious, its prose sometimes convolut- 
ed, and in a few passages Schell gratu- 
itously indulges in pet peeves and theo- 
ries. For example, Schell—a confirmed 
Nixon hater whose last book, The Time of 
Illusion, was on Watergate—at one point 
suggests that Nixon could conceive of 
détente with the Soviet leaders partly be- 
cause he and they shared a contempt for 
human rights. Not only is this charge du- 
bious, to say the least, it is irrelevant to his 
thesis. Schell, like any writer, needs a 
good editor. 


B ut therein lies an irony. Schell has had 
one of the great editors of our time: 
William Shawn, the reclusive, brilliant, 
sometimes quirky but certainly benevo- 
lent dictator for the past 30 years at The 
New Yorker. Shawn is not only Schell’s 
boss but his mentor as well. Insiders at 
the magazine believe that Shawn, 74, 
hopes that Schell, 38, will eventually 
succeed him—an idea that has caused 
some resistance among the staff, partly 
because Schell got a reputation as an 
overly emotional, “radic-lib” opponent 
of the Viet Nam War. Shawn, howev- 
er, has continued to support him and 
was the godfather for The Fate of the 
Earth. Shawn even provided, anony- 
mously, promotional material for the 
dust jacket of the book. From that tell- 
tale bit of evidence, we learn that 
Shawn believes that this book “may 
someday be looked back upon as a cru- 
cial event in the history of human 
thought.” An editor in such awe of 
what his author and protégé has pro- 
duced is likely to wield a very light 
pencil. And it shows. 

The New Yorker has played a 
unique role in bringing serious, al- 
though sometimes long-winded treat- 
ments of heavy subjects to large audi- 
ences over the years. The magazine’s 
mystique of quality has rubbed off on 
even some of the more forgettable 
works that have appeared there. 
Charles A. Reich’s The Greening of Amer- 
ica, with its portentous celebration of 
teen-age counterculture and its medita- 
tions on the existential significance of 
bell-bottom jeans, was a tour de force of 
soft-headedness. Yet it was also a spec- 
tacular critical and commercial success 
when it appeared in 1970, largely because 
of where it appeared. But other instant 
bestsellers born in the stately columns of 
The New Yorker have survived as master- 
pieces of modern journalism, such as Ra- 
chel Carson’s 1962 Silent Spring, a cata- 
lyst for the environmental movement, 
and John Hersey’s Hiroshima. While 


Schell’s book does not live up to Shawn’s 


of true mutual deterrence that Schell de- | 


scribes so well, the two countries have 
tried to stay well back from the brink, de- 


| spite the many points of tension between 


them. In short, the choice facing mankind 


| may be less stark, and less simple, than 


reverent assessment, and while it falters 
in its attempt to grapple with some as- 
pects of the awful subject it addresses, 
The Fate of the Earth is a grim but 
riveting amplification of Hersey’s pio- 
neering introduction to that subject 36 
years ago. —-By Strobe Talbott 
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Wee fashions draped the 
mannequins in department-store 
windows. Spruced-up stadiums awaited 
the opening ceremonies of the baseball 
season. Dogwood and azaleas were in 
bloom, and the calendar insisted that 
spring was entering its third week and 
Easter was just days off. But then the win- 
ter that would not go away struck again, 
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freezing temperatures, blustery winds and 
snowstorms that would have seemed ex- 


| cessive for February 


The sudden plunge back into the ice 
age sent statisticians to the record books 
According to the National Weather Ser- 
vice, temperatures for April plummeted 
to new lows in seven U.S. cities, including 
6°F in Flint, Mich., and 26° in Augusta, 


blasting much of the nation last week with | Ga., where torrential rains interrupted 
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In New York City, lightning flashes above the World Trade Center; in Chicago, grounds keepers clear snow off Wrigley Field 


The Winter That Refused to Die 


Desolation and escapes from tragedy amid April's ill winds 


‘| have been hit by at least 23 tornadoes 








lantic Coast raised fears of another oil-rig 


| declare the 
| saster areas. Farther north, the snows that 
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the first round of the Masters golf tourna- 
ment. In Virginia, turbulent winds fanned 
a fire that destroyed the outdoor perform- 
ing-arts center at Wolf Trap Farm Na- 
tional Park. In Detroit, a 6-in. snowfall 
brought the winter's total to 73 in.—the 
most for the motor city in more than 50 
years. In New York City, where winds of 
up to 35 m.p.h. swirled at least a foot of 
snow, the National Weather Service offi- 
cially declared the storm a blizzard, the 
first ever recorded in the area for the 
month. With thoughtful understatement a | 
service meteorologist observed, “It’s been 
an unusual April.” 

Even in areas of the country that were 
spared snow, ill winds brought destruc- 
tion and death. Over the past two weeks, 
Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi and Florida 


The toll: 26 dead, more than 300 injured 
and about $55 million in property dam- 
age. Governors of three states have al- | 
ready asked the Federal Government to | 
affected communities di- 


blanketed the Midwest and Northeast 
claimed at least 40 lives. In Iowa, five peo- 
ple died in traffic accidents after a storm 
with 40-m.p.h. winds dropped 8 in. of 
snow. Disaster was narrowly averted in 
Harrington Park, N.J., where a foot of 
snow stalled a bus at a railroad crossing. 
Minutes after Driver Peter Woelfel coolly 
ordered his 16 passengers out, a 53-car 
freight train tore through the crossing, 
smashing the bus in two. Forty-foot waves 
and winds of up to 90 m.p.h. along the At- 
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disaster. Operators of the Zapata Sarato- 
ga rig, anchored 110 miles off Nantucket 
Island, asked the Coast Guard to evacuate 
50 of its workers; luckily, the storm abated 
and the rescue operation was called off. 

Fruit and vegetable growers from the 
Carolinas to Florida experienced less 
good fortune. Georgia apple farmers, 
worried about low temperatures of 22° in 
the northern mountains where about half 
the state’s $4 million apple crop is grown, 
sprayed their orchards with water to form 
protective ice around the buds. Iowa State 
University Veterinarian John Herrick, 
noting that testicular frostbite can inter- 
fere with sperm production, urged ranch- 
ers to check their bulls for sterility. But 
for some the weather proved a financial 
boon. Ski-resort operators in New Jersey 
and New Hampshire, with a foot of new 
snow, extended their seasons. 





Pen and Papers 


Richard Nixon has had a tough time 
finding a place for his presidential papers. 
Duke University abandoned plans for a 
Richard M. Nixon Library, and so did the 
city of Independence, Mo. Now a town in 
Kansas is bidding for the library, but Nix- 
on may find the offer a bit confining. Rea- 
son: the eager suitor is Leavenworth, 
home to a maximum-security federal pen- 
itentiary and three other prisons. 

Clyde Graeber, one of the city’s five 
commissioners, concocted the plan as a 
way to lure law-abiding visitors to Leav- 
enworth. A local businessman has offered 
to donate ten acres of land, and town offi- 
cials are busily devising schemes to raise 
funds to build the library. The former 
President has not been consulted, but the 
Chicago Sun Times, begging his pardon, is 
keen on the idea. Editorialized the paper: 
“You know, we had a feeling he’d make it 
there some day.” 





Demolition Derby 


A lyric from the score of The Unsink- 
able Molly Brown—*Nobody wants me 
down like I wants me up”—had special 
meaning last week along the waterfront in 
Mobile, Ala. To make way for a $15 mil- 
lion port expansion, the city fathers de- 
cided to demolish a five-story riverfront 
warehouse. A TV crew was invited to 
watch the fun as engineers planted 150 
lbs. of dynamite around the foundation. 
Then a mighty roar and a cloud of dust— 
but only the first floor was blown out. The 
rest dropped onto the foundation intact. 
The next day workmen tried again. And 
again and again and again. BUILDING 5, 
DOCKS 0 was the headline in the Mobile 
Register. And no wonder: constructed by 
the WPA in the 1930s, the building, all 








For most people, though, 
the stormy weather was an ex- Fy” 
asperating nuisance. Schools — 
closed, businesses and offices 
shut down early, airports 
canceled flights. Communities 
scrambled to get snow-remov- 
al equipment out of storage 
and back on the roads. Driving 
in the snow proved more diffi- 
cult than usual since many 
motorists had removed steel- 


ton area logged pile-ups in- 
volving 20, 30, 35 and 50 cars. Said 
Jerry Zundell, a Massachusetts state 
police trooper: “It was just like a demoli- 
tion derby.” 

There was an unexpected happy end- 
ing to one tragedy. At the Alpine Mead- 
ows ski resort in Squaw Valley, Calif., 


studded snow tires. The Bos- Survivor Anna Conrad 


which a week earlier had been 
heavily damaged by an ava- 
lanche that killed seven peo- 
_ ple, Ski Patrolman Lanny 
Johnson last Monday was 
shoveling away snow, looking 
for bodies, when he saw a wig- 
gling hand. Digging down, he 
discovered Anna Conrad, 22, 
who had been buried alive un- 
der 8 ft. of snow for five days. 
Caught in an air pocket in the 
resort's wreckage, she had sub- 
sisted on melting snow. Doc- 
tors said she was in remarkably good con- 
dition except for her feet, which were so 
severely frostbitten that they may have to 
be amputated. “I never lost hope,”’ Con- 
rad said. “I just knew they'd come for 
me.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. Reported by 
Peter Stoler/New York and John E. Yang/Boston 





Americana 


1 million bricks of it, boasted such fea- 
tures as walls up to 20-in. thick and 72 
support pillars of reinforced steel. The 
frustrated wreckers swore that they could 
blow the building clear across the Mobile 
River if they could use heavier explosive 
charges; city officials replied that they 
might take half the town with it. 

Finally, a 3,000-lb. wrecking ball was 
brought in. To attack those sturdy pillars, 
it was fitted out with protruding steel 
blades. It succeeded in knocking down 
two walls but lost its blades and snapped a 
cable in the process. At one point, falling 
debris pushed the ball into the crane boom 
and banged up the cab. The Mobile Press 
headline: HERO HOUSE CAPITULATES TO 
STEEL BALL. But not without a fight. 
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Dangers of Democracy 
Unnerved by hazardous work? Then 
steer clear of government jobs in Boston. 
City Clerk Barry Hynes, 47, reports that 
he has “nightmares relating to city council 
meetings gone out of control.” The rigors 
of his job are such that he suffers phobic re- 
actions when he boards the subway to 
come to work and again when he gets in 
the city hall elevator. Hynes has applied 
for a lifetime disability pension of $28,800 
annually. Government service has also 
taken a toll on Richard Sinnott, 55, the for- 
mer city censor. In charge of issuing per- 
mits for rock concerts, Sinnott occasional- 
ly took in the acts. The rowdy crowds, he 
claimed, “instilled a sense of terror 
throughout my entire body. I was reduced 
to a shell of myself, barely able to func- 
tion.” His pension request: $21,000 a year. 
Ordinarily neither of these outlandish 
applications would have raised an eye- 
brow over at the patronage-happy pen- 
sion board. Unfortunately for Hynes and 
Sinnott, however, their cases came to light 
after the Boston Globe uncovered another 
suspicious pension request. Robert Too- 
mey Sr., 40, manager of operations for the 
department of public facilities, claimed 
that he had suffered a ruptured cervical 
disc in a car accident while on city busi- 
ness. This left him in “constant pain, un- 
able to do any lifting or bending.” His dis- 
ability request: $30,240 a year. According 
to the Globe, he had taken out nine sepa- 
rate accident insurance policies shortly 
before his auto mishap, and the only wit- 
nesses to the accident were three of his 
lifelong friends; the newspaper also re- 
ported that he was seen lifting packages, 
driving and walking with no apparent 
stiffness. Now all pension requests are 
coming under close public scrutiny. Huffs 
Sinnott: “I thought this was confidential.” 
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Staying in condition: Royal Marines work out on H.M.S. Hermes, a carrier in the task force en route to the South Atlantic 
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The solemn scene has 
been played out time 
and time again over 
the _centuries—the 
great warships weigh- 
ing anchor and head- 
ing out to sea on the 
morning tide. Near 
by, as a reminder of the glorious past, was 
the Victory, the flagship of Lord Nelson 
when he sailed out through the same 
channel to win his great victory over the 
French and Spanish at Trafalgar in 1805 
And, as always, the Britons gathered at 
Portsmouth Harbor last week to watch 
the naval departure were swept with deep 
feelings of national pride and a sense of 
foreboding about an uncertain future. The 
crowd was largely silent at first, but the 
cheers began as the aircraft carriers Invin- 
cibleand Hermes moved past. The specta- 
tors, some of whom had been weeping 
only moments before, shouted encourage- 
ment across the water, waved Union 
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Jacks and held placards reading GOOD | 


LUCK and UK-OK. 
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Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
“Failure? The possibilities do not exist.” 
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CLEAVER—PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Face-Off on the High Seas | 


The British and the Argentines brace for combat over the Falklands 


Sailors in their blue-and-white dress 
uniforms lined up on deck in the tradi- 
tional farewell. Spectators in boats ac- 
companying the Jnvincible searched for a 
glimpse of Prince Andrew, 22, second in 
line to the throne and a helicopter pilot 
The decks of the /nvincible and the Her- 
mes were jammed with munitions and the 
latest in British aerial fighting gear: verti- 
cal-takeoff Harrier attack aircraft and 
Sea King helicopters. Some 2,000 Royal 
Marines, the nucleus of an assault group, 
were also aboard the ships. Once out on 
the Atlantic, the carriers were joined by | 
destroyers, frigates and support vessels 
until the fleet numbered close to 30. Run- 
ning at night under blackout conditions, 
the largest British military armada since 
World War II began its long, slow voyage 
toward the South Atlantic. Far ahead of 
surface ships, nuclear-powered attack 
submarines already prowled the waters 
around the fleet’s destination, the barren 
and windswept Falkland Islands. 

Meanwhile, about 7,800 miles from 
Portsmouth, the Argentines braced to de- 
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Practicing for combat: Harrier attack aircraft taking off from the Hermes; Sea King helicopters during training exercises 


fend the British territory that they had in- 
vaded on April 2. C-130 Hercules military 
transports marked with the sky-blue and 
white colors of Argentina roared back 
and forth between the tiny island capital 
of Port Stanley and their mainland base, 
600 miles away. The aircraft brought 
food, ammunition, trucks and members of 
the Argentine 9th Infantry Brigade to bol- 
ster the 2,500-man invasion force. In Bue- 
nos Aires, the government made further 
preparations for battle. Some 80,000 Ar- 
gentines who had just finished their year 
of compulsory military service were or- 
dered back into uniform. 

Day by day, the British increased the 
pressure on the Argentines to get off the 
islands they had so precipitously seized 
| On Wednesday evening, Defense Secre- 
tary John Nott warned that the Royal 
Navy would sink any Argentine vessel, 
whether warship or merchantman, that 
was within 200 miles of the islands after 
midnight Sunday. “We will shoot first,” 
said Nott. “We will sink them, certainly 
| Within the 200-mile limit.” By week’s end 
at least four British nuclear-powered sub- 
marines, led by H.M.S. Superb, were be- 
| lieved to be in position to enforce the 
| blockade. The Argentines in turn de- 
| Clared that they were ready to sink any 
hostile British ship that came within 200 
| miles of the mainland or the conquered is- 
| lands, and vowed that they would defend 
| their hold on the Falklands 
Incredible as it seemed in the age of 
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nuclear superpowers, Britain, the onetime 
mistress of the seas, hovered on the brink 
of an old-fashioned territorial war with 
faraway Argentina. Even the immediate 
issue behind the threatened conflict 


| seemed anachronistic: sovereign control 


over a scattering of rocky, inhospitable 
dots on the map of the South AUantic (see 


following story). The two potential com- 


batants, however, saw the matter quite 


| differently. For the Argentines, it was a 


question of reclaiming by military means 
territory that they argue had been taken 
from them in the same fashion nearly 150 


| years earlier. For the outraged British, 
| the issue was a matter of deep principle: 
| the sovereign territory of Great Britain 


had been invaded; 1,800 British subjects 
had been seized, an act of unprovoked ag- 
gression that thwarted the self-determi- 
nation of the islands’ residents, who cling 


| determinedly to their ties to the mother 


country. 


he implications of the bizarre con- 
frontation went far beyond who 
should rule the Falklands. The fu- 
tures of two decidedly different 


| governments and their leaders were at 


stake: Britain’s Conservative Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher and Argentina’s 
President Leopoldo Fortunato Galtieri, 
head of his country’s ruling junta. If ei- 
ther government were forced into a hu- 
miliating backdown, it undoubtedly 
would fall. The crisis had already cost 








| est ally in Western Europe without dam- 


| Britain the services of its ablest Cabinet | 
| minister, indeed one of the world’s best | 


diplomats, Foreign Secretary Lord Car- 
rington, who resigned last week after tak- 
ing the main responsibility for not having 
prevented the Argentine action. Said 
Carrington in his letter of resignation 
“The invasion of the Falkland Islands has 
been a humiliating affront to this coun- 
try.” How the emergency was resolved 
thus would have consequences for NATO, 
as well as for Latin America, whose coun- 
tries anxiously waited to see if the U.S. 
would countenance, in any way, the use of 
force in the area. 

Caught in the middle was the Reagan 
Administration, which was trying to 
maintain ties with its oldest and staunch- 


aging its budding friendship with Argen- 
tina, a country that the U.S. hopes, 
without much evidence to date, will help 
its Campaign to oppose the spread of 
Communism in the Western Hemisphere 
Reagan's public ambivalence at first cre- 
ated the unfortunate impression that the 
U.S. could not choose between Britain 
and the country that not only was the ag- 
gressor but had also had a bloody history 
of human rights violations. 

To try to resolve the crisis over the 
Falklands, President Reagan sent Secre- 
tary of State Alexander Haig winging off 
to London and Buenos Aires in search of 
a peaceful solution. After discussions in 
London, Haig said he was “highly im- 
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Guns of an Argentine ship point across Port Stanley 


pressed by the firm determination of the 
British government.” Next day in Buenos 
Aires, he spent a total of eleven hours in 
talks with President Galtieri and other 
Argentine officials. Early Sunday morn- 
ing, in a sudden change of plans, Haig an- 
nounced that he would return to London 
later that day with what an aide de- 
scribed as “some specific ideas.” 

The looming war was one that neither 
Britain nor Argentina wanted or could af- 
ford, a factor that offered some hope that 
all-out fighting could be prevented. Late in 
the week, there had been a sign of encour- 
agement when Argentine Foreign Minis- 
ter Nicanor Costa Méndez said that while 
his government was ready to repel any at- 
tack, he was “very optimistic” that a 
peaceful solution could be found. The 
White House was also cautiously optimis- 
tic. Said one Reagan aide: “I think there 
are reasonable prospects for a settlement.” 





Ithough there were reports that 
the U.S. had warned the British 
about the invasion ten days be- 
fore the landing, British officials 
insist—and their U.S. counterparts 


agree—that they became convinced of | 


the reality of the impending attack only 
on March 31, just two days before the as- 
sault, when there were no British forces in 
striking distance to resist. To confuse the 
issue slightly, Thatcher later admitted 
obliquely that a British submarine was 
“about” in the waters, but it could hardly 
have prevented the invasion. 

As the Falklands’ British Governor, 
Rex Hunt, recounted the story of the ac- 
tual fighting, a tiny force of Royal Ma- 


several hours against an overwhelming 
force of Argentine troops who stormed 
the tiny (pop. 1,050) settlement of Port 
Stanley. The marines finally laid down 
their arms at Hunt’s command. He dis- 
puted Argentine claims that the assault 
resulted in only one Argentine dead and 
two wounded; at least five and possibly 15 
invaders were killed, Hunt said, and 17 
were wounded in the fighting 
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| rines battled determinedly and well for | 
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Hunt painted a vivid picture of his 
own quixotic departure from the Falk- 
lands. He refused to shake hands with the 
Argentine general commanding the in- 
vaders, an attitude, his adversary said, 
that he found “very ungentlemanly.” Re- 
torted Hunt: “I think it very uncivilized to 
invade British territory. You are here ille- 
gally.” Donning his ceremonial uniform 
and plumed hat, Hunt was then chauf- 
feured to the Port Stanley airport in his 
Official limousine (the same Austin model 
| used as a London taxicab), with a small 
| Union Jack fluttering defiantly from the 
hood, Said Hunt in London: “I am still 
Governor. We must do what we can to go 
to the rescue of the Falkland Islanders.” 

The day after the attack, as the Ar- 
gentines launched a mopping-up opera- 








| Argentine President Galtieri ‘ =n 
| A holiday atmosphere in Buenos Aires. 
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tion against 22 marines on the island of | 
South Georgia, the full storm of recrimi- | 





nation broke over the Thatcher govern- 
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| would have done the honorable thing, but 







Hands raised, British marines surrender to the invaders after the fight 


ment. In the first emergency weekend sit- 
ting of Parliament since the Suez Canal 
crisis of 1956, both the opposition Labor 
Party and even many Conservative back- 
benchers called for the resignation of 
Foreign Secretary Carrington, Defense 
Secretary Nott, the man ultimately re- 
sponsible for British military prepared- 
ness, and of Thatcher herself. 

Laborites scathingly declared that 
Britain had been humiliated by a “tin-pot 
dictator” and a “two-bit Mussolini.” Crit- 
ics blamed the government for misjudg- 
ing Argentine intentions and for failing to 
keep a British naval squadron “over the 
horizon” from the Falklands during times 
of tension, to discourage adventurism in 
Buenos Aires. 

Lord Carrington took the criticism to 
heart. Prior to the emergency Commons 
session, he had told Thatcher of his inten- 
tion to resign. The amiable and popular 
Foreign Secretary, who earned worldwide 
admiration for his 1979 negotiation of an 
end to the Rhodesian civil war, was un- 
afraid of political criticism but felt strong- 
ly that his resignation was a matter of 
honor. Thatcher and Deputy Tory Lead- 
er William Whitelaw tried hard over the 
April 3 weekend to dissuade Carrington, 
whom Thatcher viewed as a valued ally. 
He was one of the few members of the 
Cabinet who could exercise restraint over 
the headstrong Prime Minister. He once 
had the self-confidence to tell her, as she 
got ready for an important meeting with a 
touchy foreign leader, “Don’t say any- 
thing for the first 30 minutes.” Carrington 
turned down a face-saving ploy suggested | 
by Whitelaw and Thatcher: the Foreign | 
Secretary would offer his resignation, she 
would refuse to accept it, and he would 
then withdraw the proposal. Thus he 


his skills would have been retained. 
Thatcher's choice of a successor for 
Carrington reflected her own weakened 
position within the Conservative Party as 
a result of the Falklands invasion. He was 
Francis Pym, 60, the man considered to 
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Argentines in American-made armored amphibious assault vehicles designed for U.S. Marines 





be Thatcher’s most serious rival for the 
party’s leadership and a critic, however 
cautious, of her stringent economic poli- 
cies. Wealthy, Eton- and Cambridge-edu- 
cated and a descendant of the famed Pu- 
ritan leader of the House of Commons 
during the 17th century English civil war, 
Pym had hoped for the Foreign Secretary 
post after the Conservative election vic- 
tory of May 1979. Instead he became De- 
fense Secretary. In January 1981 Thatch- 
er fired him from the job after Pym 
opposed her on military spending cuts to 
reduce the British budget deficit. Impor- 
tantly, Pym had questioned the govern- 
ment’s decision to cut back its conven- 
tional naval forces while modernizing its 
submarine-based nuclear deterrent. 

As the British fleet set sail, Thatcher 
regained some of her customary fire. Her 
basic position was that Britain would not 
negotiate until the Argentines withdrew. 
“We have to recover those islands,” she 
declared in a television interview. Evok- 
ing Queen Victoria’s words from the 
“black week” of December 1899, when 
attacking British forces were being re- 
pulsed in the Boer War, she declaimed: 
“Failure? The possibilities do not exist. 
I'm not talking about failure. I am talking 
about supreme confidence in the British 
fleet, superlative troops, excellent equip- 
ment. We must use all our professional- 
ism, our flair, every single bit of native 
cunning and all our equipment. We must 
| goout calmly, quietly, to succeed.” 





n setting that course, Thatcher had 

overwhelming levels of public sup- 

port. One British national public 

opinion poll showed 83% in favor of 
regaining the Falklands. Given the 
choice between force and diplomatic 
pressure to achieve that goal, 53% pre- 
ferred the use of force. 

British strategy was designed to use a 
carefully calculated mixture of both. High 
government officials were sure that the 
Argentines would never withdraw their 
invasion force from the Falklands unless 

| they were convinced that Britain was 
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deadly serious about military retaliation. 
Accordingly, the government deliberately 
harshened its rhetoric, while using every 
other means at its disposal to bring diplo- 
matic pressure on Argentina. Pym set the 
tone. “Britain does not appease dictators,” 
he told a solemn House of Commons. Pale 
and grave, Thatcher answered further op- 
position cries for her resignation with the 
tart retort: “No. Now is the time for 
strength and resolution.” 

There were few doubts of Thatcher's 
resolution, or of her determination to use 
Britain’s still formidable strength on the 
high seas. As she spoke, the fleet was con- 
tinuing to grow. In addition to the war- 
ships already under way, the government 
requisitioned at least three British Petro- 
leum tankers to serve as fuel transports for 
the attack force, which eventually could 
include as many as ten civilian ships. The 
navy was drawing heavily on the little- 
known Royal Fleet Auxiliary, whose 24 
ships belong to the British Defense Minis- 
try but whose officers and crew are techni- 
cally members of the British merchant 
marine. The Fleet Auxiliary excels at car- 
rying out high-speed naval refueling oper- 
ations at sea, even while zigzagging in the 
dark beside their “customers.” 

In the port of Southampton, the 
45,000-ton, 1,600-passenger cruise ship 
Canberra was stripped of her luxury fit- 
tings, chandeliers and heavy curtains. 
Two helicopter landing pads were fitted 
onto the liner’s decks, one of them across 
an empty swimming pool. Military ra- 
tions, munitions, armored vehicles and 
other equipment were put aboard, and 
2,000 marines and paratroopers filed up 
the gangways. Many members of the 
Canberra's crew volunteered to serve for 
the possibly hazardous South Atlantic 
duty; in addition, some 30 nurses were ac- 
companying the troops; the Canberra 
might be used as a hospital ship. 

As the British moved south, pilots of 
the Harrier attack aircraft began practic- 
ing combat missions and making wave- 
skimming flights to avoid radar detection 


Pilots later plan to fire some of their 


| conducted regular calisthenic- and weap- 
ons-training sessions on the carrier flight 
| decks, and helicopter crews worked on 





weapons close to the carrier to accustom 
crews to the noise of combat. Marines 


their tricky approaches and landings. For 
relaxation, officers aboard the Invincible 
were shown a Walt Disney wildlife film. 
Subject: the Falkland Islands. Prince 
Andrew joined in the laughter about the 
penguins. 

The greatest weakness of the British 
task force is that it lacks airpower: the 
range of the Harriers is not much more 
than 100 miles. To help correct that flaw, 
the government has dispatched Nimrod 
reconnaissance aircraft armed with tor- 
pedoes and “‘smart,”’ target-seeking 
bombs to Ascension Island, a British col- 
ony, some 3,500 miles from the Falk- 
lands. The Nimrods have a range of 5,755 
miles and can be refueled in the air. In 
addition, C-130 Hercules military trans- 
ports are flying into Ascension to be 
ready for use in the Falklands. 


eyond establishing a blockade, 

British battle strategy is top se- 

cret, but TIME has learned that a 

likely second phase of the British 
effort, if it came to war, would be the re- 
occupation of South Georgia Island, 800 
miles from Port Stanley, and a blockade 
of Argentina’s naval base at Comodoro 
Rivadavia. A third stage might be the 
seizing of Port Stanley itself by marines | 
and paratroopers under air cover from | 
the Harriers and Nimrods. 

But the British faced several major 
problems. The first is what U.S. experts 
were calling “sustainability”: resupplying 
troops and fleet if a blockade continued 
for several weeks. The common assump- 
tion was that supplies would be stocked at 
Ascension, but it was not certain that 
such stores would be available soon 
enough. Even then, the British faced the 
daunting prospect of maintaining a long 
supply line under conditions of war 

Many military experts also question 
the ability of the British to retake the is- 
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lands with the number of 
troops that the fleet was [* 
carrying to the South At- 
lantic. The attackers would 
face an Argentine air force 
that includes 21 French- 
built Mirage III intercep- 
tors and 68 U.S.-made A- 
4P attack bombers; the | 
British Harriers are more | 
suitable for ground support 
than for air combat. 

While world attention 
focused mainly on the British military 
buildup, the Argentines were also mobi- 
lizing for war. In planning their strike at 
the Falklands, President Galtieri and his 
junta may have underestimated the fury 
of the British reaction, but they had un- 
doubtedly rallied their own population 
behind them. And perhaps just in time: it 
is generally believed that the Falklands 
invasion was primarily a political move to 
reduce Argentine civilian unrest, which 
has reached serious proportions. After six 
years of military dictatorship character- 
ized at times by brutal repression, the 
country’s potentially powerful labor 
unions had been rising in protest against 
chaotic economic conditions of triple-dig- 
it inflation and double-digit unemploy- 
ment. Only two days before the invasion, 
Argentine security forces shot and 
wounded six demonstrators (one later 
died) and arrested 2,000 others during the 
largest public protest since the military 
crackdown began in 1976. In the eupho- 
ria following the Falklands takeover, the 
government was able to release all 2,000 
demonstrators and even invited one im- 
portant union figure, who had been a 
leader of the demonstrations, to the Falk- 
lands to witness the swearing-in of the 
military governor of the newly pro- 
claimed 23rd province of Argentina. 
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Britain's nuclear-powered Superb 
A vow to shoot first in the 200-mile zone. 


capital, reports TIME Correspondent 

William McWhirter, Argentines were 

treating the growing crisis like a holi- 
day. “Vendors sell blue-and-white bunt- 
ing, the banners and streamers of war 
that are more popular in the parks than 
balloons. Argentines are basking in their 
victory; the vast majority do not seem to 
know or care where events are leading 
them.” As one Argentine journalist ex- 
plained it: “All of us agree that the gov- 
ernment manipulated the crisis and that 
Argentina is now internationally isolated, 
but this is not just a military question. 
The islands involve everyone.” 

In just that spirit, “thousands” of Ar- 
gentines, claimed the government, volun- 
teered to fight for their newly acquired 
territory. Lines at some military recruit- 
ing stations stretched for city blocks. 
Young Argentines reminded visitors that 
in the early 19th century their country- 
men had repelled a British force that 
tried to invade Buenos Aires. Says one 
newly radicalized young patriot: “If Ar- 
gentina defended its territory against 
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Britain’s superior power then, we can do 
it again.” 

The fact is that British power may no 
longer be all that superior compared with 
Argentina’s. Although the Argentine 
navy is small (17 ships), the country has a 
130,000-man regular army and a 19,500- 
man air force to back up the 9,000 sol- 
diers equipped with armored vehicles and 
artillery who will be in place on the Falk- 
lands when the British fleet arrives about 
April 20. In addition, the army can call 
upon as many as 450,000 reservists. The 
training and skill of the military have im- 
proved considerably since the armed 
forces took power in 1976. Foreign mili- 
tary observers give the Argentines good 
marks in land, sea and air power, and in 
discipline and tactics. Says one intelli- 
gence specialist in Buenos Aires: “If the 
British really intend to try an assault on 
the Falklands, they had better go back 
and get a bigger stick.” 

Moreover, if the Argentines are at- 
tacked, they can probably count on more 
support, of at least the moral variety, than 


a n the shaded parks and plazas of the 






































they have so far received from their Latin 
American neighbors. The Argentine gen- 
erals were surprised and upset at the lack 
of backing they received at the United 
Nations Security Council immediately af- 
ter their invasion, where they were con- 
demned as aggressors. The situation 
would seem less clear-cut to other Latin 
American countries if the British started 
shooting in the South Atlantic. At least 
ten countries, including Brazil, Mexico 
and Venezuela, have expressed sympathy 
with Argentina’s claim to the Falklands, 
even while most deplored their neighbor's 
methods. British military action might 
make them close ranks with Argentina, 
although the other Latin nations are un- 
likely to join in any conflict. 

Meanwhile, Britain too was looking 
for support from its allies, and finding it. 
At the urging of the Thatcher govern- 
ment, all ten members of the European 
Community announced an embargo 
against Argentina on arms and military 
spare parts. The Europeans also decided 
to impose a ban on all imports from Ar- 
gentina (amounting to about $1.76 billion 
per year) effective this week. The British 
had already cut off all Argentine imports, 


.,| festricted export credits and frozen Ar- 


gentine assets worth about $1.5 billion. 
The ally upon whom Britain was count- 
ing the most, however, was the U.S. Said 
Sir Nicholas Henderson, Britain’s Am- 
bassador to Washington: “There is no 
doubt of the paramount influence of the 
U.S. After all, Argentina does not have 
very many friends in the world.” 

Prime Minister Thatcher had other 
good reasons to call for aid from the 
Reagan Administration. As both sides 
well knew, Britain has been the firmest 
ally of the U.S. throughout the 20th cen- 
tury. Whenever the U.S. has asked for 
similar kinds of help from its friends, 
Britain has given it, often at consider- 
able cost. In recent years, the Thatcher 
government has joined in U.S.-spon- 
sored trade sanctions against the Soviet 
Union for its invasion of Afghanistan, 
endorsed the U.S. call for a boycott of 
the 1980 Moscow Olympics for the same 
reason, and vociferously criticized the 
martial-law crackdown in Poland. Brit- 
ain supported sanctions against Iran 
during the U.S. embassy hostage crisis, 
even though British diplomats privately 
believed that the measures would be in- 
effective. Thatcher has unswervingly 
backed the U.S. nuclear buildup to 
counter increased Soviet strategic forces 
and is a supporter of the controversial 
NATO policy to place additional inter- 
mediate-range nuclear missiles in West- 
ern Europe, including cruise missiles on 
British soil. Says a senior official in the 
British Foreign Office: “We gave you 
our unstinted support when you needed 
it and have been your loyalest global 
ally. If you cannot give us your strong 
support at a moment when British sov- 
ereign territory has been invaded, there 
is the possibility of grave damage being 
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done to the alliance between our two 
countries.” 

The Reagan Administration was 
keenly aware of Britain’s desires, yet its 
reaction was tentative and halting. The 
US. learned of the impending invasion 
only 48 hours in advance, through British 
rather than US. intelligence reports. 
(Subsequently, U.S. intelligence officials 
discovered that the Argentines had been 
planning the operation in strict secrecy 
for two months.) With the information 
came a British request for U.S. interces- 
sion to prevent the crisis. Secretary of 
State Haig immediately called in Argen- 
tine Ambassador to Washington Esteban 
Arpad Takacs and sent messages to Ar- 
gentina’s President Galtieri through the 
U.S. Ambassador in Buenos Aires, Harry 
Schlaudemann. When those advances 
were rejected, President Reagan was 
asked to intervene. 

Reagan responded as soon as US. 
diplomats could provide him with pro- 
posals to discuss with General Galtieri. 
Less than a day after the British report, 
Reagan phoned the Argentine President. 
Speaking through translators, the two 
men talked for 50 minutes. Galtieri took 
up much of the time by giving Reagan a 
laborious lesson on the history of the 
Falkland Islands. Reagan offered to send 
a personal envoy of Galtieri’s choice, in- 
cluding Vice President George Bush, to 
help prevent the invasion. The offer was 
rebuffed. What Reagan did not know was 
that even as he spoke to Galtieri, Argen- 
tine naval forces had been ordered to 
move on the Falklands 





he White House was chagrined by 

the failure of Reagan’s mediation 

effort. That was soon followed by 

a most awkward revelation: on 
the evening of the very day the Argen- 
tines had successfully stormed Port Stan- 
ley, U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. Jeane 
Kirkpatrick had been the guest of honor 
at a dinner hosted by Argentine Ambas- 
sador Takacs, an extraordinary accident 
of timing by the Argentines, if it was an 
accident. With Kirkpatrick at the func- 
tion was Deputy Secretary of State Walter 
J. Stoessel, the highest-ranking U.S. ca- 
reer diplomat. Trying to explain the em- 
barrassment, the State Department said 
only that the affair had been scheduled 
long before the invasion. British Ambas- 
sador Henderson noted the attendance of 
Kirkpatrick and Stoessel at the dinner 
and declared sarcastically: “We are not 
thrilled.” 

President Reagan’s early failure to 
prevent the invasion left White House 
aides reluctant to have further direct 
presidential involvement in the crisis. 
There was considerable concern that 
Reagan’s image had been damaged when 
word was released that he had talked for 
as long as 50 minutes with Galtieri with- 
out having any effect. 

The responsibility for dealing with 
the confrontation was taken up by Haig. 
Early last week the State Department 
asked Whitehall to arrange for an “invi- 











Crowds wave farewell as H.M.S. invincible leaves Portsmouth Harbor for the Falklands 


tation” for Haig to visit London. The Ar- 
gentines also agreed to receive Haig. Ata 
Monday press conference, President Rea- 
gan outlined the diplomatic dilemma cre- 
ated by the Falklands confrontation. Said 
Reagan: “It’s a very difficult situation 
for the U.S. because we're friends with 
both of the countries engaged in this 
dispute.” 

Reagan's weak response reflected an 
Administration desire to go as easy as 
possible on the Argentines, although the 
U.S. had supported the U.N. resolution 
calling for Argentina to get out of the 
Falklands. Reversing Jimmy Carter's 
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Secretary of State Haig at Heathrow Airport 





No U.S.-approved solution in his kit bag. — 








policy, which denied aid to Argentina be- 
cause of its human rights violations, the 
Reagan Administration was trying to 
work closely with the junta, U.N. Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick had singled out the Ar- 
gentine regime as an example of a 
“friendly authoritarian” government in 
the hemisphere that could help to provide 
a shield against encroaching Commu- 
nism. U.S. cultivation of Argentina had 
become more intense since the accelera- 
tion of Marxist-led guerrilla warfare 
in Central America; the Argentines, for 
example, are thought to be actively in- 
volved in the formation of paramilitary 
groups dedicated to harassing the Marx- 
ist-dominated Sandinista government of 
Nicaragua. 

Reagan’s remark about being friends 
with both sides gave ammunition to those 
who criticize the Administration’s priori- 
ties in balancing hemispheric anti-Com- 
munism against the need to maintain 
NATO unity. It also provided an opening 


| for political extremists, including British 


Labor Party Radical Tony Benn. He told 
the House of Commons that “President 
Reagan is not only going to be neutral but 
bitterly hostile to any act of war against 
Argentina, because American power rests 
on the rotten military dictatorships of 
Latin America.” The situation worsened 
when a U.S. Defense Department spokes- 
man said: “The US. is right down the 
middle on [the Falklands dispute].” 

The British understood the desire of 
the Administration to appear as neutral 
as possible as it tried to defuse the crisis, 
but Thatcher's government made it 
bluntly plain that it expected the U.S. to 
use its leverage to induce Argentina to re- 
move its troops from the Falkland Is- 
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lands. Meeting with Haig, British Am- 
bassador Henderson said: “Our view, 
frankly, is that American interests are at 
stake as much as ours. If it’s a question of 
overthrowing frontiers and sovereignty 
and territorial integrity by force in the 
American hemisphere, goodness knows 
where it could end.” Henderson remind- 
ed Haig: “If U.S. territory were occupied 
or assaulted, as it has been, you wouldn't 
Start negotiating until the military situa- 
tion was restored. The U.S. did not sit 
down with Japan the day after Pearl Har- 
bor.” Henderson said later that the Brit- 
ish were not asking for military assistance 
from the U.S., nor did they want U.S. in- 
telligence reports. Said Henderson: “We 
have the capability to achieve our objec- 
tive ourselves.” 

Haig also met with Argentine For- 
eign Minister Costa Méndez, who a day 
earlier had excoriated Britain for “colo- 
nialism” at a Washington meeting of the 
28-member Organization of American 
States. (The O.A.S. has delicately post- 
poned taking any action on the invasion 
issue until this week.) Costa Méndez also 
threatened to invoke the 1947 Treaty of 
Rio de Janeiro, which requires its West- 
ern Hemispheric signatories to help one 
another if attacked. The U.S. is a key sig- 
natory, but after 73 minutes with Haig, 
Costa Méndez sounded far less eager to 
test the theoretical limits of the inter- 
American mutual defense system. In- 
stead, he welcomed the forthcoming visit 
of Haig to Buenos Aires. 


hatcher’s formal invitation for 

Haig to come to Great Britain ar- 

rived the following day during a 

morning meeting at the White 
House of the National Security Planning 
Group (the inner circle of the National 
Security Council). The Falklands con- 
frontation and Haig’s possible role were 
the main topics of the 40-minute meeting. 
Said a White House aide: “What was be- 
ing weighed was the likelihood of success. 
Would we come up empty-handed? The 
conclusion was that nobody knew for 
sure whether this would be a success. 
But with both sides anxious for us to play 
a role, the issue was too important not to 
play a role.” There was agreement with 
the British position that Haig should not 
be an official mediator, but act as a help- 
ful go-between who will explore different 
proposals. 

While there was no disagreement at 
the meeting about the idea of sending 
Haig abroad, there were differences of 
opinion over the tone that the U.S. should 
adopt during the mission. U.N. Ambassa- 
dor Kirkpatrick, a guest at the session, ar- 
gued strongly that the U.S. should respect 
the sensitivities of the nationalistic Ar- 
gentines. Her repeated point: the U.S. 
must not allow the Falklands issue to un- 
dermine the American interest in build- 
ing a common anti-Communist front 
among Latin Americans. 

By the time Haig left Washington for 
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Man of Action 


Ww hen he surprised the world by or- 
dering Argentine troops to seize 
the Falkland Islands two weeks ago, 
President Leopoldo Fortunato Gal- 
tieri, 55, enhanced his image at home 
as a bold and decisive leader. It was a 
daring stroke by a man who has some- 
times been underestimated by his 
countrymen. During the ill-fated ad- 
ministration of Eduardo Viola, Gal- 
tieri quietly engineered the “retire- 
ment” of two rival generals and 
replaced them with men loyal to him- 
self. The move assured Galtieri’s path 
to the presidency last December. A 
military man who states his views ex- 
plicitly with few ifs, ands or buts, Gal- 
tieri has been compared to U.S. Gen- 
eral George S. Patton and former 
Argentine President Juan Perén, with 
whom he shares a fondness for ad- 
dressing large crowds 
from the balcony of 
the Casa Rosada, the 

Born into a work- 
ing-class family near 
Buenos Aires, Gal- 
tieri studied at the 
Argentine Military 
College. As he rose 
through the ranks, he 
became known as a 
“soldier's soldier” who commanded 
respect and loyalty among his men. 
An impressive figure standing ramrod 
Straight at 6 ft. 2 in., Galtieri enjoys a 
reputation in Washington as tough 
and shrewd. He is considered a poten- 
tially warm ally of the U.S., where he 
studied army engineering in 1960-61. 
Despite his credentials as a political 
hard-liner and staunch anti-Commu- 
nist, Galtieri was not directly identi- 
fied with the political oppression that 
engulfed the country after the over- 
throw of Isabelita Perdén in 1976, re- 
sulting in the disappearance of more 
than 6,000 opponents of the regime. 

Galtieri has remained more com- 
mitted to attempting to revive Argen- 
tina’s crippled economy than to restor- 
ing democracy. As Commander in 
Chief of the army, a post he still holds 
along with the presidency and mem- 
bership in the three-man junta, he 
once boasted that “the ballot boxes 
are well stored away and they will re- 
main well stored away.” Politicians, 
in Galtieri’s view, often stand in 
the way of Argentina’s ambitions. 
Says he: “We don’t want to be a coun- 
try. We want to be a great country. 
The Argentine problem is that there 
hasn’t been a political solution 
in 50 years.” 
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London, the British government had an- 
nounced its blockade. Its military pur- 
pose, Defense Secretary Nott told the 
Commons, was to “deny Argentine forces 
on the Falklands means of reinforcement 
and resupply from the mainland.” But the 
announcement also had a political pur- 
pose: to convince Washington, as well as 
the Argentines, that the Thatcher gov- 
ernment was in deadly earnest about re- 
covering control of the islands. 

Arriving at London’s Heathrow Air- 
port, Haig took pains to emphasize that 
he had come to listen. Said he: “I don’t 
have any American-approved solution in 
my kit bag. The situation is very tense 
and very difficult.” It was “too early to 
say” if there was a diplomatic solution to 
the crisis. Still, Haig showed his sympa- 
thy for his hosts by endorsing the U.N. 
Security Council resolution that called for 
Argentina to withdraw. 

For 80 minutes Haig discussed the sit- 
uation with Prime Minister Thatcher in 
her upstairs study, then retired to the din- 
ing room for a steak-and-potatoes work- 
ing meal. In all, Haig spent more than 
five hours with the Prime Minister. Her 
message, according to a top British offi- 
cial: “Stop talking about American even- 
handedness and tell the junta to obey the 
Security Council resolution to withdraw 
its forces. Only after this happens will we 
be prepared to talk about the future of the 
islands.” Added a senior member of the 
British Cabinet: “While we want a diplo- 
matic solution, we are absolutely deter- 
mined to bring about the unconditional 
removal of those troops even if we have to 
go to war.” The British did make it clear, 
however, that once the Argentine troops 
departed, the Thatcher government 
would be willing to enter again into al- 
most any kind of negotiations over the is- 
lands. As a senior British official put it: 
“No option would be excluded.” 

In Buenos Aires, Haig found the Ar- 
gentines in a state of high excitement. His 
limousine moved slowly past upwards of 
150,000 flag-waving onlookers as he drove 
to the presidential palace, the Casa Ro- 
sada, to see President Galtieri. The Argen- 
tine leader subsequently told a cheering 
crowd: “If the British want to come, let 
them come. We will take them on.” He 
added that Argentina would “inflict pun- 
ishment” on anyone who “dares to touch 
one meter of Argentine territory.” But the 
discussions between Haig and the Argen- 
tines continued until late that evening. It 
was after midnight when Haig announced 
unexpectedly that he would return to Lon- 
don immediately for further talks with the 
British government. Asked if he had made 
progress in Buenos Aires, Haig replied 
tersely: “There’s been a lot of work.” 

Whatever the outcome of the Falk- 
lands crisis, the dispute has already cost 
both nations dearly. The price to Argenti- 
na of its invasion of the Falklands is esti- 
mated at some $500 million to $600 mil- 
lion. That is close to the levels of the 
country’s entire liquid foreign currency 
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Turbo Diesel” 


In Bavaria, Audi engineers 
perfected five-cylinder turbo power 


Ever since devouring fuel 

prices descended like the 
wolf upon the fold, the automotive 
kingdom has been searching for an 
economy-performance ecumenism. 

The solution would seem to be the 
—— - i 1 of high 

t reconciles gospel of hi 
economy with the doctrine of high 
performance. 

At Audi, we have long felt that 
there is merit in this idea. Yet, true to 
our old-world way of doing things, we 
bring forth a new car only when we're 
satisfied that it advances the art of 
automotive engineering. 

Such a car is the 1983 Audi 5000 
Turbo Diesel. 

It is the beneficiary of years of 
perfecting turbo-diesel technology by 
our scientists in Germany. 

is car offers economy without 
boredom. And power without guilt. 

Its engine conserves fuel as a diesel 
should. For a full-size, 3000-pound 
luxury car, it has extraordinary EPA 
numbers [33] mpg EPA estimated and 
36 highway estimated.* 

Yet, by building a turbocharger 


and diesel efficiency. 


into our five-cylinder Sodium-filled exhaust valves 
engine, we have in- to help withstand excessive 
creased horsepower by heat. 


25 percent on demand. 

ause we engineered the 5000 
Turbo Diesel thoughtfully and pa- 
tiently, it is more economical and 
more reasonably priced than most 
other turbo diesel cars. 

Because it’s an Audi, the 5000 
Turbo Diesel bristles with new ideas. 

The world’s first E-Mode auto- 
matic transmission is one. 

It is a smooth, 3-speed automatic 
with an additional “E” selection. 
Place the selector into “E” where the 
transmission automatically shifts into 
neutral when you ease up on the gas. 

At highway speeds, this allows the 
engine to rest, reducing engine wear 
and conserving extra fuel. 

Under the hood we've incorpo- 
rated many engineering gems diet 
only an engineer could love. 

For example: an additional oil cool- 
ing system to spray oil onto the bottom 
of each piston for extra cooling. 

Forty percent more chrome on the 
upper piston rings for greater longevity. 


New metallurgical alloys in 
valve seals and swirl chambers. 

It’s axiomatic that these and other 
advancements are typical of the 5000 
Turbo Diesel’s careful engineering. 

Complementing all of this engi- 
neering is the luxury of a classic Euro- 
pean touring interior: upholstered, 
contoured seats. Plush carpets. Air- 
conditioning. Digital clock. Full in- 
strumentation, including tach and 
turbo boost gauges. And an AM/FM 
stereo radio with cassette player. 

The Audi 5000 Turbo Diesel. 

The turbo diesel of turbo diesels. 

For your nearest Porsche Audi 
dealer or details on the Audi Delivery 
In Europe Program, call toll-free 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, (800) 
322-4400. 

“Use “estimated mpg” for compari- 
sons. Mileage varies with speed, trip 
length, weather. Actual highway 
mileage will probably be less. 

© 1982 Porsche Audi 
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Audi: the art of engineering. 
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You haven't seen it all until you've seen this unspoiled land. 


What's all this talk about ice? You have 
to deliberately search for it to find ice 
in Iceland. We're mostly picturesque 
villages and natural wonders. Volcanic 
craterlakes. Huge rock formations. 
And the largest waterfalls in all of 
Europe 

And, even in winter our climate 
tends to be milder than in the rest of 
Europe. Or in New York or Chicago. 

Over 240 varicties of birdlife. A 
rare, native breed of pony. A capital 
city that’s completely modern; yet 


Science. 
The Great Adventure 
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smokeless, with heat provided by 
boiling water from underground hot 
springs. Icelandair will jet you here 
economically from New York or 
Chicago in non-stop comfort. 

But hurry. You can’t count on our 
name to keep people away too long. 
Contact your local Icelandair office. In the U.S 
call 800-555-1212 for the toll free number in 


your area, Or write, Iceland, PO. Box 105, West 
Hempstead, NY 11552 


ICELANDAIR= 


ICELAND TOURIST BOARD Science. It's a world that's too much 


with us to let it go by unnoticed, 
unreported. For it is how we live, 
what we do with our imagination. It 
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Come to LA and lose your blues. The 
water's fine, the sun’s out, the sand’s warm, 
and who knows if it’s January or June. 

And who cares? 
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is technology, medicine, psychol- 
ogy, genealogy. It is genetics, 
phonetics, zoology, biology. It is 
outer space and universe. It is mys- 
teries: some revealed, others still 
hidden. It is the vastness of nature 
of questions asked and answers 
applied. It is a great adventure, 
avoyage of discovery. And 
DISCOVER is Time Incorporated’s 
newest newsmagazine—a journal 
of all the sciences, of what scien- 
tists are doing and thinking, of what 
it portends now and tomorrow. 
DISCOVER. It's written for non- 
scientists who nonetheless intend 
to know the news of science. It's 
powerful writing and unforgettable 
pictures. It's revealing, challenging, 
fascinating. Join us now. To 
subscribe call toll-free today 
1-800-621-8200. In Illinois: 
800-972-8302 
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Ruling the Empire and the Waves 


t was the finest navy the world had ever known, and its splendor was never 
3 more stirringly displayed. The year was 1897, the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, and the Royal Navy assembled at Spithead, off Portsmouth, for review. 
Decks scrubbed white, brasswork gleaming, wheelhouse glass sparkling, the 
ships stretched along the coast in four lines seven miles long. There were 173 in 
all, including more than 50 battleships. At the same time, 160 other units of the 


| Queen’s Grand Fleet were on patrol in every sea in the world. 
The Diamond Jubilee appropriately marked the apogee of empire and navy. 
The empire had been built by a blue-water navy that had circled the globe, bring- 
ing in its wake the traders, soldiers and engineers who were to color more than a 
quarter of the map of the world in imperial red. 
The divestiture of the British Empire began quietly, when Canada was grant- 
ed self-rule in 1867. Australia won independence in 1901, and New Zealand in 
1907. After World War I, Britain managed to retain most of its holdings, but fol- 
lowing World War II, economic exhaustion at home combined with the national- 
istic aspirations of its far-flung subjects led to the dismantling of the empire. 
India was freed in 1947, after a long struggle led by Mahatma Gandhi. Subse- 
quently, the Union Jack came down in 41 other colonies, protectorates and as- 
sorted territories around BETTMANN ARCHIVE 
the world, from Africa ; 
and Asia to the Pacific is- : 
lands and the Americas. * 
Today Britain is part of x 
the 46-nation Common- - , 
wealth, a loose political a : 
and trade association 
composed of its old pos- 
sessions, now completely 
independent. Britain still 
claims only a clutch of 13 
tiny dependencies, includ- 
ing the Falkland Islands, 
the British Virgins, An- 
guilla, St. Helena, Bermu- 
da, Pitcairn Island and 
| the uninhabited British . 
Antarctic Territory. Brit- British warships on maneuvers in the Atlantic (1926) 
ain’s two most important 
holdings are Gibraltar, which Spain would like to reclaim, and the free-trade port 
of Hong Kong. 2 

The course of the Royal Navy paralleled that of the empire. In World War I, 
Britain still ruled the waves. A fleet of 1,350 vessels, including 42 battleships and 
battle cruisers, flew the service’s white ensign. In World War II, the navy contin- 
ued to be a magnificent fighting force. By V-J day in 1945, Britain had twelve ma- 
jor aircraft carriers, 14 battleships, 50 cruisers, 182 destroyers, 226 frigates and 97 
submarines—a fleet of 586 vessels, second only to the U.S.’s total of 1,100. 

But Britain’s economic woes and the fading need to defend an empire have 
dramatically reduced the Royal Navy. As Britain assembled a task force and sent 
it steaming toward the South Atlantic last week, the once Grand Fleet had 
shrunk to two light carriers, 14 destroyers, 46 frigates, twelve nuclear-powered 
submarines, 16 conventional submarines and four Polaris-armed submarines 

that carry the nation’s nuclear deterrent. 
This is still the third largest fleet in the world, trailing only the U.S. (500) and 
a the Soviet Union (693). It isa well-trained force that is respected for its seaman- 
ship, flexibility and firepower. But it is due to shrink even more. The decision of 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher to strengthen Britain’s nuclear deterrent by 
v2, spending $14 billion for four Trident-armed submarines means that the navy will 
som ag 














have to economize by reducing the overall size of its fleet. By 1985, 17 destroyers 
and frigates will have been taken out of commission, and as new surface units are 
built, others will be scrapped. The navy will lose 10,000 sailors of its complement 
of 74,000, plus 13,000 of the 31,000 civilian workers in its dockyards. 

The five-year-old Invincible, which so proudly led the British fleet out of 
Portsmouth Harbor last week, is among the ships the Royal Navy will lose. It has 
been sold for $315 million to Australia, which will take possession in 1983. But a 
brand-new replacement, the ///ustrious, is going through its final sea trials, and a 
third carrier, the Ark Royal, is also under construction. 
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reserves, which have plummeted from 
$6.5 billion a year ago. In Britain, the 
price of the naval expedition is of course | 
unknown. Indeed, Defense Secretary 
Nott told a cheering House of Commons 
that money did not matter. But the House 
was also warned by a senior Treasury of- 
ficial that the bills might well have to be 
paid by higher taxes and deeper cuts in 
the country’s already austere public 
spending budget. One consequence: the 
London Stock Exchange was hit by near 
panic selling as the fleet set sail; the mar- 
ket lost $4.4 billion in a single day. 

Such waste, and the danger of war, 
makes clear that the only logical resolu- 
tion of the Falklands crisis is a negotiated 
settlement. One possible outcome for the 
islands is an agreement similar to that be- 
tween the Chinese and the British that is 
known as the “Hong Kong solution.” 
China claims sovereignty over the adja- 
cent British colony of Hong Kong. The 
British no longer argue that point, but 
continue to administer the territory as 
though it were their own. The leases with 
the Chinese that are the basis of Britain’s 
jurisdiction in Hong Kong expire on June 
27, 1997. Whether or not the area will 
then revert completely to the Chinese de- 
pends upon negotiations that the British 
hope will start this year. Under these 
hazy conditions, life goes on, much as 
before. 

If the Argentine troops leave the 
Falklands, the British have quietly and 
privately indicated that they would be 
willing to begin negotiations that would 
grant sovereignty over the islands to Ar- 
gentina some time in the future. If Lon- 
don were allowed to administer the terri- 
tory for a number of years, nothing would 
change in the lives of the inhabitants of 
the islands until Argentina could claim 
sovereignty, and even then the agreement 
might allow Britain to keep on running 
the area. But Prime Minister Thatcher 
this week also reaffirmed publicly that 
any Falklands settlement would have to 
be “acceptable to the islanders, the Brit- 
ish Parliament and British people.” 








came close to working out a) Hong 

Kong-type solution for the Falklands, 

but the proposal was vetoed by the 
Falkland Islanders, who held Britain to 
its promise that it would respect their 
right of self-determination. Even if the 
British were able to come to a new agree- 
ment with Argentina, they probably 
would still face the problem of persuading 
a group of their countrymen to accept the 
fact that some day they—or their chil- 
dren, or their grandchildren—would be 
living in a corner of a distant land that 
was no longer Britain. But such discus- 
sions lie in the future. The immediate 
question is more direct: What will keep 
Great Britain and Argentina from going 
to war? —BSy George Russell. Reported by 
Bonnie Angelo and Frank Melville/London and 
Gavin Scott/Buenos Aires 


: n 1981, the British and the Argentines 
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There are about 10 
million penguins (if 
any penguin census 
can be believed), 


YW 


gentoos and rock 

hoppers. There are 

also sooty shearwa- 
ters, kelp geese, oyster catchers, ground- 
tyrants, king shags and occasionally a 
black-browed albatross. 

There are about 650,000 sheep. There 
used to be 100,000 wild cattle too, but they 
almost all got killed, as did the elsewhere- 
unknown “wolf fox,” called the warrah. 
There are also sea lions, sometimes in col- 
onies as large as 300, and elephant seals 
up to four tons in weight 

There are even 1,800 people, who 
shear the sheep, shoot the geese and occa- 
sionally eat penguin eggs. Almost all of 
the residents are of Scottish, Irish or 
Welsh descent and passionately claim al- 
legiance to the distant monarchy that 
many of them have never seen (one of the 
three secular holidays celebrated every 


troops who declare that the place is theirs. 

Such are the Falkland Islands, the 
rain-swept archipelago about 300 miles 
east of the Strait of Magellan, which is 
perhaps the most bizarre scene for an 
armed conflict since the Orcs attacked 
J.R. Tolkien’s Middle-earth. The two 
main islands, East Falkland (2,550 sq. 
mi.) and West Falkland (1,750 sq. mi.), 
surrounded by a shoal of 200 islets, cover 
an area about the size of Connecticut.* 
The prevailing west winds are so fierce 
that the Falklands have no trees, and, ru- 
mors of offshore oil notwithstanding, 
there are virtually no natural resources 
except grass. There are also no newspa- 
pers or television sets and no paved roads 
outside the little capital of Port Stanley 
(pop. 1,050). And in pre-Argentine days, 
not even the town jail was locked. To Fred 
Strebeigh, a tutor at Yale who paid a long 
visit to the islands, Police Chief Terry 
Peck explained: “We haven't got hard- 
ened criminals here.” 

The conflict over the Falklands origi- 
nates in disputed versions of previous 
quarrels, and they all combine into some- 
| thing rich and strange. The British have 
| long claimed that the place was probably 
first sighted in 1592 by Captain John Da- 
vis, whose ship named Desire was driven 
off course by what he called “a sore 
storme” and found haven “among cer- 
taine isles never before discovered.” Two 








*The Argentines also claim two Falkland depen- 
dencies, South Georgia and the South Sandwich is- 
lands, some 800 and 1,300 miles to the east. Both 
places are uninhabited except for a few British Ant- 
arctic scientists on South Georgia 
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mainly Magellans, | 


year is April 21, Her Majesty’s birthday). | 
And now there are about 5,000 Argentine | 
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A Place Fit for Buccaneers 
Life in the Falklands is hard, but hardy people love it 





years later, another Briton, Sir Richard 
Hawkins, proclaimed the islands “Haw- 
kins’ Maiden-land” in honor of Queen 
Elizabeth I and “in a perpetual memory 
of her chastitie.”” Some maintain, howev- 
er, that Magellan's expedition first sight- 
ed the islands in 1520. Others speculate 
that the discoverer was an anonymous Vi- 
king, or even a roving Fijian or Chinese. 

The first mariner who kept a record of 
actually landing there was yet another 
Briton, John Strong, who arrived in 1690 
and artfully named the place after the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Viscount 
Falkland, who never came near the is- 
lands. Strong was gratified at the friendly 
reception by what a shipmate called “the 
inhabitants, such as they were [/.e., the 
penguins]. Being mustered in 
numbers on a rock,” he wrote, “upon 
some of our men landing, they stood, 
viewed and then seemed to salute them 
with a great many graceful bows, with the 
same gestures, equally expressing their 
curiosity and good breeding.” 


he first to settle among the penguins, 

though, were French colonists orga- 
nized by Louis Antoine de Bougainville, 
who wrote mournfully of the “vast silence 
broken only by the occasional cry of a sea 
monster.” The French were building a tiny 
fort in Port Louis on East Falkland in 


1764; the British reappeared the next year | 


and began creating a settlement in West 
Falkland called Port Egmont. 

The two colonies remained cheerfully 
unaware of each other's existence for two 
years. When the British accidentally dis- 
covered the French, they ordered them to 


| depart, but while the colonists elbowed 





each other, the Spanish argued that the 
Papal Line of Demarcation of 1492 had 
awarded the whole region to them. The 


French sold out to Spain for £24,000, and | 


Port Louis was renamed Puerto de la Sole- 
dad. The British, expelled by Spanish 
troops in 1770 from Port Egmont, talked 
fiercely of war. Or at least some London 


politicians did; the government tried to | 


calm the public belligerence by hiring 
London’s most talented polemicist, Samu- 
el Johnson. Dr. Johnson obliged with a 
pamphlet calling the Falklands “an island 
which not even the southern savages have 
dignified with habitation.” It was a place 
fit only for smugglers and buccaneers, he 
wrote, and any British garrison sent there 
would “contemplate with envy the exiles 


| of Siberia.” 


Johnson’s sneers proved prophetic 
Although British diplomats won Spain’s 
permission to maintain a settlement in 
the Falklands, London was preoccupied 
with the rebellion in its North American 
colonies and abandoned Port Egmont in 


infinite | 
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though, the British commander nailed up 
a lead plaque that said: “Be it known to all 
nations that Falkland’s Islands. . . are the 
sole property of His Most Sacred Majesty, 
George the Third, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland. . .” 

A Spanish governor ruled in somno- 
lent serenity until 1806, when Spain was 
succumbing to Napoleon, and Spanish 
rule in Buenos Aires was attacked by the 
British. The Spanish governor of the 
Falklands decided to flee, leaving the 
islands without any government at all. 
The population dwindled to a few law- 





Bucolic life: sheep-shearing contest is social 


less gauchos and wandering fishermen. 

When the Argentines declared their 
independence in 1816, they claimed they 
had inherited Spanish sovereignty over 
the offshore islands that they called Las 
Malvinas. Nobody paid much attention, 
however, and several years passed before 
the Argentines made any attempt to take 
possession. They then appointed an ambi- 


| tious cosmopolitan named Louis Vernet 


to be governor of the Malvinas, with ex- 
clusive fishing rights in the surrounding 
waters. That brought on a clash in 1831 
with a new power: the U.S. Three Ameri- 


1774 as “uneconomical.” In departing, | can sealing schooners denied Vernet’s au- | 
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thority, so Vernet seized them and took 
one ship with its crew to Buenos Aires for 
prosecution. There U.S. Consul George 
Slacum demanded that Vernet be prose- 
cuted for piracy. When the Argentines de- 
murred, the patrolling U.S. Navy corvette 
Lexington went to wreak vengeance 
Commander Silas Duncan attacked Ver- 
net’s headquarters at Soledad, spiked all 
the cannons, blew up all the ammunition, 
sacked the settlement, and sailed away 
with seven of Vernet’s aides in irons (they 
were eventually released in Montevideo, 
but Argentine demands for compensation 
went on for 53 years). 

This would be a splendid time, the 





| British decided, to reassert their claims to 
| the Falklands. The British warship Clio 
arrived there in 1833 to take charge. The 
ship’s commander found only 50 Argen- 
tine soldiers defending the place, so he 
simply ordered them to depart and ran up 
the Union Jack. The U.S., by not invok- 
ing the new Monroe Doctrine, tacitly ap- 
proved. The Argentines protested to Lon- 
don, where Lord Palmerston calmly let 
Six months pass before deigning to reply 
that the islands belonged to His Majesty. 





The Argentines renewed their protests— | 


regularly, and in vain—for the next cen- 
tury and a half. 
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One of the first Britons to visit the 


gate the workings of nature. He found the 
Falklands about as Dr. Johnson had de- 
scribed them, “miserable islands deso- 
late and wretched.” 

To this remote outpost, the California 
Gold Rush of 1849 brought an increasing 
number of American vessels, which 
stopped for repairs and supplies just be- 
fore or after the ordeal of rounding the 
Horn. The Americans were not always 
the best of guests. The captains of two 
whaling vessels, the Hudson and the 
Washington, were officially charged by 
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event; herds of 650,000 provide Falklands’ sole income; below, capital at Port Stanley 


| from Queen Victoria in 1852 to begin the 
new acquisition was Charles Darwin, out- | economic development of the colony, and 
ward-bound on H.M.S. Beagle to investi- that year it imported the first 46 hardy 
| Cheviot sheep. (The Queen was later to do- 
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the British with “killing a large number | 


of hogs” in the course of eight months’ 
poaching. Once again, a U.S. Navy cor- 
vette raced to the scene to defend Ameri- 
can commerce, While the U.S.S. German- 
town kept its 32-pounder guns trained on 
the courthouse in Port Stanley, the under- 
standably nervous authorities sentenced 
the two captains to a nominal fine of only 
£ 1 for each of 22 hogs. 

The hogs had belonged to the Falk- 
land Islands Company, and so did, gradu- 
ally, almost everything else on the island. 
The company, organized by some enter- 
prising merchants, won a Royal Charter 


| event of the year is a week-long series of 


nate £30 toward the building of Christ 
Church Cathedral, a white clapboard edi- 
fice with a red corrugated-iron roof.) By 
1860, possessing 200 Cheviots and South- 
downs and 6,000 half-breeds, the company 
began buying up all the land it could—and 
sent in shepherds to work on it. It eventu- 
ally acquired 1.3 million acres, nearly half 
of all the land in the Falklands. The com- 
pany also owns the sheep, the warehouses 
where their wool is stored, the ships that 
carry it to Britain and the market there 
where it is sold 

The company’s century-long rule has 
combined with the constant wind and 
rain to keep the Falklands in a state that a 
local Anglican priest has called “positive- 
ly feudal.” To some, this all seems a 
charming escape from the stresses and 
conflicts of the outside world. People born 
on the island proudly call themselves 
“kelpers,” for the seaweed that grows 
thickly offshore. Visitors relish the fact 
that the milkman arrives at the door with 
his cow and then produces just enough 
milk to fill a bottle. Or that the big social 





sheep-dog trials, sheep-shearing contests, 
horse races and other bucolic competi- 
tions, Or that the only telephone line is a 
single strand on which the islanders not 
only eavesdrop but into which they even 
plug their radios for family entertain- 
ment. Legend has it that one vengeful cur- 
mudgeon attached the lone telephone 
wire to an electric power outlet and blew 


out the radios in the Falklands 
B: for all this blessed solitude and 

charming eccentricity, the islands 
have their faults. If exports to London 
have far exceeded imports every year (by 
$2.5 million in 1981), does that mean the 
Falklands are being systematically ex- 
ploited? And if the shortage of social 
services is so picturesque, why has 
emigration kept the population steadily 
shrinking since 1931, when it was 2,392? 
An average of 200 days of rain per year is 
one reason for the discontent, but the pic- 
turesque life at an average annual cash in- 
come of $6,500 is little better than 
simple poverty. Mutton—stewed, ham- 
burgered or grilled—shows up at most 
meals. Drinking is a favorite sport; dis- 
carded beer cans are everywhere, even in 
peat deposits 

Life in such isolation has odd rewards 
and odd drawbacks. Yale’s Strebeigh 
asked one oldtimer named Horace Binnie 
whether he ever wanted to see anything of 
the world outside West Falkland, and he 
promptly said, “No.” Then he thought for 
a minute. He had often heard beautiful 
music on his radio, he said, but he had 
never actually seen a concert. “I think I'd 
like to be there,” he said. “I'd like to see a 
real good opera singer.” 

With luck, he will not see a real good 
war. —By Otto Friedrich. Reported by 
James Shepherd/London 
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SOVIET UNION 
Invisible Man 


More rumors on Brezhnev 





he statement from the Foreign Minis- 

try in Moscow was brief and to the 
point: “Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev is current- 
ly on his routine winter vacation.” Never 
mind that the cold, crisp days of the Rus- 
sian winter had passed and that the capri- 
cious spring weather and thawing snow 
hardly made for a pleasant vacation. For 
Kremlin watchers around the world, the 
announcement provided the first official 
acknowledgment that the Soviet leader 
had indeed dropped out of sight. But if it 
was intended to allay suspicions about his 
whereabouts, it only increased the ques- 
tions concerning Brezhnev’s disappear- 
ance from public view three weeks ago. 

The 75-year-old Soviet leader was last 
seen in Tashkent as he was about to board 
a plane that would take him back to Mos- 
cow after a four-day visit to Soviet Central 
Asia, Given the hectic schedule Brezhnev 
had set for himself, his dazed, almost 
blank look as he inattentively followed 
the departure ceremonies did not strike 
Soviets watching the evening news as un- 
usual. During almost a decade of precari- 
ous health, Brezhnev had had such bad 
days before. 

According to some accounts, Brezh- 
nev collapsed moments later while still in 
the Tashkent airport. Other versions tell 
of a sudden mild stroke during the four- 


hour flight back to Moscow. The evi- | 


dence: no film footage or newspaper pho- 
tographs show his return to Moscow, a 
curious lapse from the ironclad rules of 
Kremlin protocol. 

The various reports disagree on what 
happened to Brezhnev after his arrival in 
Moscow. Some put him in the Kremlin 
clinic on Granovsky Street and cite stories 
that police cordoned off entrances to the 
health center. Other versions have him 
convalescing at his suburban Moscow da- 
cha, which is believed to have the latest in 
medical equipment. When quizzed about 
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the hospitalization rumors, the laconic 
Foreign Ministry spokesman stopped just 
short of a denial, noting that he had “no 
information.” 

There were reports that a US. intelli- 
gence document had described the Soviet 
leader's illness as a “very serious” stroke 
and speculated that he would probably 
step down al a meeting of the Central 
Committee in May, but high-level U.S. in- 
telligence officials say they have never 
seen such a document, and have no reason 
to think Brezhnev has had a serious set- 
back. Saying that he had “no confirma- 
tion” that the Soviet leader was ill, Presi- 
dent Reagan invited Brezhnev to meet 
with him in New York City in June. Sovi- 
et officials were caught off guard by the 
ill-timed offer, though they later said that 
Brezhnev might accept it. 


estern governments were just as 

puzzled over who was in charge 
during Brezhnev’s absence. Speculation 
that Andrei Kirilenko, 75, a longtime fa- 
vorite for the succession, had lost a power 
struggle to Brezhnev Protégé Konstantin 
Chernenko, 70, was strengthened last 
week when Kirilenko’s name was missing 
from an obituary for a World War IT tank 
commander signed by other Kremlin 
leaders. A senior West German official 
gave Brezhnev “a few more months,” but 
then warned: “When I read our informa- 
tion, | am always amazed at how little we 
know for certain about the inner workings 
of the leadership of the world’s second 
most important power.” 

Whatever the speculation abroad, the 
Kremlin was clearly intent on creating 
the impression that—his vacation not- 
withstanding—Brezhnev was still in com- 
mand. The front page of the Communist 
Party daily Pravda dutifully printed, un- 
der Brezhnev’s signature, messages to sev- 
eral world leaders. In a birthday note to 
Vietnamese Party Leader Le Duan, also 
75, Brezhnev hoped that his comrade 
might enjoy “good health, years of long 
life and new successes in your vigorous ac- 
tivity.” He might very well have wished 
himself the same. a 
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WEST GERMANY 


| that the U.S., not the Soviet Union, was 











Falling Out 


War in the peace movement 





rom its beginnings, the peace move- 

ment that drew more than 2 million 
antinuclear demonstrators into the streets 
of Western Europe last fall has been an 
amorphous alliance. Though it includes 
Communists, the movement has consis- 
tently denied that it is Communist con- 
trolled. But being vocally opposed to the 
deployment of new U.S.-built intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear missiles, the movement 
was an easy target for Moscow-inspired 
attempts to convince Western Europeans 





fueling the arms race. Last week West 
Germany’s tiny, pro-Moscow Communist 
Party, which regularly polls only about 
.5% of the vote, showed just how effective- 
ly the well-organized Communists can 
impose their will. 

The show of force took place at a 
meeting of 800 delegates, who had gath- 
ered to plan a massive antinuclear dem- 
onstration to coincide with President 
Reagan’s visit to Bonn on June 10. Repre- 
sentatives of the Greens, a coalition of 
West German environmental groups, de- 
manded that the manifesto outlining the 
demonstration’s purpose also criticize the 
arms buildup in the Soviet Union and not 
concentrate solely on the U.S. But the 
Greens were repeatedly shouted down by 
a loud contingent of Communists and 
sympathizers. Complained exiled East 
German Economist Rudolf Bahro, a lead- 
ing member of the Greens, before the mi- 
crophone was yanked out of his hands: 
“These people are ready to compromise 
as long as they can be sure Brezhnev has 
enough rockets to secure peace.” Having 
packed the house with supporters, the 
Communists rammed through their own 
platform condemning U.S. actions around 
the world but avoiding blunt criticism of 
Soviet policy. 

Such power plays have also alienated 
influential religious advocates of the anti- 
nuclear movement. Two Lutheran orga- 
nizations, the Evangelical Peace Service 
and Peace Without Arms, pulled out of 
the planning group for the June rally. 
Their main concern was that an openly 
anti-American protest would set back the 
growing peace movement in the U.S. 

With or without the Greens and the 
Lutherans, the rally against Reagan has 
already developed enough momentum 
that concerned members of the peace 
movement fear nothing can be done to 
soften its anti-American tone. An even 
greater worry is that without the disci- 
pline and organization of the environ- 
mentalists and the two religious groups, 
the demonstrations may turn violent. 
That, even more than the Communists’ 
crude manipulation, could deal a serious 
blow to the Western European peace 
movement. a 
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For over fifty years there has been a 
name and a vision. The name is 
Minolta. The vision is excellence. 

The vision of Minolta has seen what 
others have missed. Dared to consider 
what others have ignored. Entered 
spheres where only the boldest dare 
tread. Did you know Minolta rode 
proudly aboard America’s first orbital 
spacecraft? Minolta soared with Apollo 
to the moon. 

The whole concept of multi-mode 
35mm photography came first from the 
Mind of Minolta. And today, out of that 
all-consuming passion for excellence, 
out of that fiery imagination, out of the 
Mind of Minolta, comes a stunning new 
achievement. The X-700 System. 





A System so sophisticated, so 
comprehensive, it just may give new 
meaning to the word ‘‘camera.” The 
X-700 performs functions no other 
SLR has ever attempted. 

You can set it on “Automatic Pilot.” 
Even with flash, it’s totally automatic. Or 
you grab the creative controls. You fly it! 

It can even be an adventure in 
unmanned photography—where 
camera becomes robot. 

It’s a quartz calendar that automati- 
cally chronicles your life and travels. 

Come discover how far and wide 
your imagination can roam. Come now 
and explore creative technology at its 
best. A whole new photographic 
starship awaits your command. 





MINOUA 





NOW TAKE COMMAND OF A 


Engage the Minolta Program System and the X-700 measure flash exposure. A Minolta invention. 


instantaneously selects both aperture and shutter TAKE COMMAND OF THE EXCLUSIVE 

speed... but like no other camera in the world. QUARTZ-DRIVEN CALCU-SET MODULE 
Introducing the first Shutter Weighted Program Here is an option you must have. The world’s most 
System. In low light situations, the X-700 selects a brilliant multi-function back. A Minolta exclusive. It 
faster shutter speed than average programed attaches in seconds. Program it to number your pic- 


cameras. So your picture is scalpel sharp. Shift into tures in sequence from 1 to 999,999. Or command it 
Automatic, select aperture and the X-700 selects the to imprint every negative with the exact month, day 


perfect shutter speed to match. Shift into Manual and year...or hour, minute and second of your 
and you create both light and speed. All the while, exposure. The Calcu-set Module is chronologically 
the ultra-bright Vital Function Monitor viewfinder is set to be Quartz-Precise for up to 118 years. Or 
reporting everything you need for total creative control. program your X-700 to take pictures without you... 
TAKE COMMAND OF at any interval...automatically...even with flash. 
SYNCHRO-METERIZED FLASH INTEGRATION Imagine...you capture a blazing sunset or the 
From the Mind of Minolta. ..the world’s first blooming of a rose in sequence...and you don't even 
Programed Strobe. It knows all, sees all, calcu- have to be there. 

lates all, in daylight or in the dark. It selects both CAMERA-AS-ROBOT... 

shutter speed and aperture. What freedom! And AT YOUR REMOTE CONTROL 

what precision. Light is measured through the lens You can fire your Motor-Driven X-700 from more 


and off the film plane. ..the most precise way to than 60 yards away. No cords. No wires. Just aim the 
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WHOLE NEW IMAGING SYSTEM 


pistol grip and fire an invisible infra-red ray. At the speed 
of light, you can command one, or one hundred, or one 


thousand X-700's to fire simultaneously or in up to 
three groupings. Command an army of robots. 
TAKE COMMAND OF AN ENTIRE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC UNIVERSE 

Choose from nearly 50 precise Minolta lenses, 

9 focusing screens, Motor Drive, power winder... 
photo accessories enough to start your own studio. 
Explore the X-700. It’s a marvel to behold...and 
hold. Grip it. Notice how perfectly it fits your hand. 
Work the shutter. Feel the smoothness. Listen to the 
solid sound of quality. Little wonder why Minolta 
has the longest combined camera/lens warranty in 
the business. Now pick up an average SLR for 


comparison. There is precious little. Only by test-flying 


the new X-700 will you sense the thrill of owning the 
latest brainchild fresh from the Mind of Minolta. 


For more information, write Minolta Corporation, 101 Williams Drive 
Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada: Minolta, Ontario, L4W 1A4 
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What is stress? 

Severe injury or infection, physical 
overwork, too many martini lunches, 
fad dieting—any condition that places 
an unusual demand upon your bode 
constitutes stress and may cause B and 
C vitamin depletion, if the diet is 
inadequate. 


Vitamins the body can’t store. 

Your body absorbs two kinds of 
vitamins from the food you eat: fat- 
soluble and water-soluble. Substantial 
reserves of the fat-soluble vitamins are 
accumulated in body tissues. But this is 
not true of most of the water-soluble 
vitamins, B-complex and C. They 
should be replaced every day. 

When your vitamin needs are in- 
creased by stress, your body may use u 
more B and C vitamins than your usu 
diet can provide. When that stress is pro- 


longed, a vitamin deficiency can develop. 


STRESSTABS 600 High Potency Stress 
Formula Vitamins can help. 

STRESSTABS® 600 has a single 
purpose: to help you avoid a B-complex 
and C vitamin deficiency. With 600 mg 
of vitamin C, and B-complex vitamins, 
high potency STRESSTABS® 600 can 
help restore your daily supply of 
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these important vitamins. 
STRESSTABS® 600 also contains the 
U.S. Recommended Daily Allowance of 
vitamin E. 
A stress formula to meet a woman's 
need for iron. 


STRESSTABS® 600 with Iron 
combines the basic STRESSTABS 
formula with 150% of the Recommended 
Daily Allowance of iron, plus folic acid 
and more Be, to help satisfy the special 
nutritional needs of many young 
women. 


STRESSTABS 600 with Zinc. 

Because zinc requirements have 
also been found to increase during 
various forms of stress, it has recently 
been concluded that there are times 
when your body may need more zinc. 


STRESSTABS" by Lederle. The Stress 
Formula Vitamins preferred by physicians. 

Doctors have relied upon the quality 
of Lederle medicines, vaccines and 
research for over 70 years. 

Today, that same quai ae into 
STRESSTABS? recommended by doctors 
more often than any other stress formulas. 

Look for the Lederle mark on every 
STRESSTABS® package. If it doesn't say 
Lederle, it's not STRESSTABS® 
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IRAN 


Turnaround on Two Fronts 


Morale soars with a victory over Iraq and growing stability 


ot since the first spring of their revo- 

lution three years ago had Iranians 
seemed so self-confident. “It is time for 
you to count on the great power of the Ira- 
nian nation in this region,” Prime Minis- 
ter Mir-Hossein Moussavi proclaimed to 
the crowds that thronged to Imam Hos- 
sein Square in downtown Tehran to com- 
memorate the founding of the Islamic 
Republic. Moussavi’s exuberance was un- 
derstandable: for the first time since Iraqi 
Strongman Saddam Hussein launched his 
invasion of Iran’s oil-rich Khuzistan 
province 18 months ago, Iran could boast 
that it had gained the upper hand on the 
battlefield. Appropriately, the places of 
honor at the rally went to the front-line 


ter struggle with its neighbor. 

The sudden prospect of an all-out mil- 
itary victory cheered Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini’s countrymen at a time when 
the government appears to have finally 
consolidated its powers. Until recently, 
political stability seemed beyond reach. 
Power struggles had racked virtually ev- 
ery sector of the government, and the 
economy was on the brink of ruin. An as- 
Sassination campaign by leftist Mujahe- 
din guerrillas claimed the lives of nearly 
the entire top tier of the government last 
year. Most costly of all has been the war 
with Iraq, which bled off $7 billion, or an 
estimated 17% of the government’s annu- 
al budget. But the war also provided a 
strong rallying point for the nation. Says a 
Middle Eastern diplomat in Tehran: “The 
Iraqis gave [Iran’s leaders] a chance to 
unite the people. The war gave the revolu- 
tion the perfect means to hide some seri- 
Ous social and economic problems.” 

The Iranian offensive that altered the 
course of the war was dubbed “undeniable 
Victory,” and it proved to be quick and ef- 
ficient. In a well-coordinated six-day 
campaign late last month, Iran’s armed 








heroes and wounded soldiers of Iran’s bit- | 





forces recaptured some 850 sq. mi. of ter- 
ritory in Khuzistan, all but decimating the 
Iraqi Fourth Army. Although the Iraqis 
had expected the operation, they were 
nevertheless caught off guard. Brigadier 
General Khatab Omar Najim, command- 
er of the 60th Iraqi Armor Brigade and 
now an Iranian prisoner of war, told a 
group of Western correspondents that on 
the second day of the offensive, his front 
lines were resisting a moderate assault 
when suddenly his headquarters in the 
rear came under attack. “My entire staff 
was captured,” he said. Iranian military 
officials claim to have inflicted 20,000 ca- 
sualties and captured 15,500 Iraqi troops 
ofa force that initially numbered 75,000. 


ven allowing for some exaggeration, it 

was plain that the engagement was a 
disaster for Iraq. Dozens of burned-out 
Soviet-built tanks and hundreds of ar- 
mored vehicles littered the flatlands, 
many mired in sand softened by March 
rains. A charred radar dish was draped 
with a poster of Khomeini and banners 
that proclaimed GOD IS GREAT! Fired by 
religious fervor and a belief in the right- 
ness of their cause, Iranian soldiers have 
proved to be a far more potent fighting 
force than Saddam Hussein expected. 
“When you believe in God, you win,” said 
a young fighter pilot who, like many Ira- 
nians, had been trained in the US.; he still 
wore a breast patch from Laughlin Air 
Force Base in Del Rio, Texas. The Irani- 
ans have also worked something of a mir- 
acle with the sophisticated American 
weaponry with which the Shah had built 
the most feared arsenal in the Persian 
Gulf. Despite a lack of spare parts, F-4 
Phantoms can be seen refueling in mid- 
air, and F-5 fighters take off on sorties 
fully armed with bombs and missiles. 

The Iranians are poised to strike 
south toward the last and most important 
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piece of territory still held by the Iraqis. 
That does not bode well for Saddam Hus- 
sein and his Arab allies. His chief military 
supporter, Jordan’s King Hussein, rushed 
to Baghdad for consultations after the Ira- 
nian victory, as did Saudi Defense Minis- 
ter Prince Sultan. Iranian officials insist 
that they have no plans to attack Iraq, but 
they do want compensation for war losses 
and an unconditional retreat to the previ- 
ous border along the disputed Shatt al 
Arab waterway. 

The sooner Iran can end the war, the 
sooner it can begin to recoup economical- 
ly. Virtually all of the big development 
projects launched by the Shah have been 
standing half-finished because of short- 
ages of cash, disputes over frozen assets 
and squabbles over priorities. Iran man- 
aged to sell only | million bbl. of oil a day | 
last year, half as much as it had projected. 
Gasoline and staple foods are strictly ra- 
tioned. Essential items such as meat, rice 
and sugar are distributed to poor and 
working-class areas first. Still, Tehran 
does not give the appearance of extreme 
hardship. Traffic jams can be paralyzing, 
and almost anything can be had for a 
price. A pair of blue jeans imported from 
Taiwan goes for $100 in the bazaar. 

The government appears to have 
made gains in its internal war against the 
Mujahedin. This success has freed many 
units of the Revolutionary Guards, a civil- 
ian militia used to combat domestic oppo- 
nents in the chaotic period following the 
revolution, to serve in the battle against 
Iraq. Fewer officials are being purged 
these days for political reasons, though 
Revolutionary Guards last week arrested 
former Foreign Minister Sadegh Ghotb- 
zadeh, who has long been at odds with the 
ruling Islamic fundamentalists. 

The greatest uncertainty Iran faces 
is what will happen when Khomeini, 
81 and ailing, passes from the scene. 
Intense jockeying persists within the 
ranks of the ruling Shi'ite clergy, and 
even government officials acknowledge 
that the transfer of power poses great 
dangers. —By Marguerite Johnson. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


Dividing the Spoils 





uring his Palm Sunday sermon in San 

Salvador’s Metropolitan Cathedral, 
Monsignor Arturo Rivera y Damas spoke 
of “this resurrection that renews our hope 
that sooner or later our people too will be 
revived.” At that very hour, a recently 
elected member of the new constituent as- 
sembly, David Joaquin Quinteros, 42, a 
father of five, died at the Policlinica Hos- 
pital a mile away. Quinteros, a member of 
the right-wing Nationalist Republican 
Alliance (ARENA), had been abducted the 
night before as he left a restaurant. Two 
hours later, he was found in a garbage 
dump with bullets in his arms, back and 
skull. He lived for another twelve hours 
before becoming the latest victim in San 
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Friends and relatives at the funeral of a slain member of El Salvador’s new assembly 


Salvadoran rightists form a coalition, freezing out Duarte 


along with the two leading right-wing 
parties. Ambassador to El Salvador 
Deane Hinton has privately stressed that 
the U.S. Congress might be reluctant to 
continue its military and economic aid to 
El Salvador if the party that received the 
largest share of the vote is denied a place 
in the new government. A delegation of 
eight U.S. Congressmen visited San Sal- 
vador briefly last week and stressed the 
same point. 

Strictly speaking, under the country’s 
parliamentary system there is no reason 
why the right-wing parties have to in- 
clude the Christian Democrats in the new 
government. But, understanding the need 
to retain strong U.S. backing, the rightists 
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Salvador’s circle of death and mourning. 
The assailants were unknown. 

For the most part, however, terrorism 
declined as Salvadorans celebrated Holy 
Week. Behind the scenes, leaders of the 
six political parties that took part in the 
March 28 elections began negotiations to 
form a new interim government. The 
elections had been hailed in Washington 
| as a triumph of the democratic process. 
But in the end, the moderate, U.S.-backed 
Christian Democratic government of 
President José Napoleon Duarte received 
only 40% of the popular vote and won 
only 24 seats in the 60-member constitu- 
ent assembly. By contrast, two right-wing 
parties, Major Roberto d’Aubuisson’s 
ARENA and the once powerful National 
Conciliation Party (P.C.N.) together re- 
ceived 55% of the vote, winning 33 seats. 
The two parties quickly created an infor- 
mal coalition. 

Since the election, the U.S. has main- 
tained that the Christian Democrats 





The elections were a democratic triumph, but an image of pluralism was essential. 


have negotiated at length with the Chris- 
tian Democrats. In all likelihood the gov- 
ernment will be headed by a President 
from ARENA (though not D’Aubuisson, 
who is generally acknowledged to be too 
controversial and abrasive for the job) 
and a Vice President from the P.C.N. The 
Christian Democrats may be offered a 
few of the lesser Cabinet posts in return 
for their support, but it is also possible 
that they will decide not to join the 
government and will instead go into op- 
position. Whatever happens, President 
Duarte is not expected to have a position 
of any consequence in the new regime. 

In neighboring Guatemala, mean- 
while, the group of junior officers who 
overthrew the repressive regime of Gen- 
eral Fernando Romeo Lucas Garcia last 
month has produced a dramatic change of 
atmosphere. The reason: the enthusiasm 
and apparent dedication of the born- 


| again Christian who heads the three-man 


should be represented in the government | 


junta, General Efrain Rios-Montt, 55. 
A onetime presidential candidate and 
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‘Flashbacks 








a member of the California-based Chris- 
tian Church of the Word, Rios-Montt 
seems to have set out to reform his coun- 
try overnight. Relying on “God, my mas- 
ter, my king,” as he says in his speeches, 
he has ordered the arrest of at least two 
dozen former officials on a variety of 
charges. He has called for a spiritual and 
moral transformation, promising “abso- 
lute respect for human rights.’ He has 
urged all priests who fled into exile during 
the previous regime to return without fear 
of reprisal, and permitted university stu- 
dents to hold a raucous and frequently 
outrageous annual protest parade that 
had been banned by his predecessor. 

In Guatemala City, the familiar con- 
voys of shotgun-toting bodyguards have 
disappeared, as have the street-corner pa- 
trols of combat-ready paratroopers in flak 
jackets and tiger suits. Vigilante police- 
men are no longer seen in public. There 
are even reports that the new junta has 
disbanded the dreaded judicial police 
force that flourished under Lucas Garcia. 

Nobody suggests that Rios-Montt has 
yet addressed himself to such endemic 
Guatemalan problems as poverty, hunger 
and civil war. But he has done a notable 
job of gaining public trust as he restored 
order in the capital. He faces some oppo- 
sition from the politicians, who want him 
to announce a date for new elections, and 
even from within the junta. But other 
Guatemalans are wondering if it would 
not be better to give the born-again gener- 
al a chance to demonstrate what else he 
can accomplish. | 





SOUTH KOREA 





VIPs take no chances 


y any standard, the security was ex- 

traordinary. As U.S. Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger and South Kore- 
an President Chun Doo Hwan watched a 
joint demonstration of South Korean and 
U.S. military power near Seoul a fortnight 
ago, they were protected by a shield of 
thick bulletproof glass and surrounded by 
heavily armed presidential bodyguards. 
VIP spectators at the military display had 
been carefully screened before being in- 
vited, and were required to pass through 
metal detectors set up on a slope near the 
target area. News cameramen were kept 
328 ft. from the presidential bunker and 
warned not to point their cameras at the 
President “or the guards might open fire 
on you.” 

Unseen by the audience, half a dozen 
plainclothesmen, some armed with light 
antitank weapons, stood between the 
President and a column of tanks. South 
Korea’s President had not forgotten that 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat was 
killed last October during a military pa- 
rade. “Since Sadat,” said one U.S. observ- 
er, “these military exercises make some 
folks nervous.” | 
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Capture forever 
the magic moments of childhood 


Fully sculptured figurines 
in fine porcelain ... each one 
painted entirely by hand. 


Just $19.95 each. 


Remember the pretty little tomboy who 
managed to hit a homer the first time the 
boys let her play? The reluctant violinist 
who longed to play baseball instead of 
practicing? The little girl who loved pup- 
pies, pleading to be allowed to keep her 
new-found friend? 

They're all here. And more. In twelve 
delightful portraits sculptured by Angela 
Adams, the noted children’s artist. 

Each charming figurine has been skill- 
fully crafted in porcelain and painted by 
hand in true-to-life colors—right down to 
such details as the little tomboy’s tawny 
freckles and the new-found puppy's tiny 
pink tongue. 


Memories to collect and display 


These delightful figurines will recall those 
care-free days when life was all adventure 
and discovery. And you'll love displaying 
them in your home. Because anyone who 
appreciates fine porcelain will be capti- 
vated by them. And everyone will respond 
to these appealing little tykes in humorous 
real-life situations. 

Each hand-painted figurine is approxi- 
mately 4" tall. And the very affordable 
price is just $19.95. They'll be sent to you 
at the rate of one a month. 

But because they will be crafted exclu- 
sively for us in Taiwan, it’s important to 
order promptly. Simply mail the subscrip- 
tion reservation at right no later than May 
31, 1982. 


The Collectors Studio stands behind the quality 
of its works. You may retum any figurine, for any 
reason, within 15 days for your choice of 
replacement or a full refund. 


#& THE COLLECTORS STUDIO 


New York + London « Paris + Tokyo 
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The i 
of Childhood 
Please mail by May 31, 1982 


The Collectors Studio Inc. 
800 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 


Please enter my subscription for The 
Magic Moments of Childhood Collection 
by Angela Adams, consisting of twelve 
fully sculptured porcelain figurines painted 
entirely by hand. 

I need send no payment now. My fig- 
urines will be sent to me at the rate of one a 
month, and I will be billed just $19.95"for 
each one in advance of its shipment 


* Plus my state sales tax 
and $1. for shipping and handling 


Signature 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Address 

City 

State, Zip 
FOR FASTEST SERVICE, 


call TOLL FREE: 1-800-345-8500— 24 hours a day 
In Pennsylvania, call 1-800-662-5180 


4. OMDERE AME SUBJECT To ACCEPTANCE 
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“Why There's 
Americas 





BECAUSE WE’RE LEADING 
THE WAY WITH 
EXPERIMENTATION. 


Ass you read this, Ford Motor 
Company experimental vehicles are criss- 
crossing the country using seven different 
alternative fuels. Last year in Brazil 37% 
of all Fords sold used ethanol. 

Ford Motor Company leads the auto- 
mobile industry in alternative fuel technology. 
Right now there are propane powered 
Ford Granadas and Mercury Cougars 
available to fleet buyers. Propane is not only 
cheaper than gas, it’s cheaper than diesel. 
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BECAUSE WE’RE LEADING 
THE WAY WITH 
RESOURCES. 


The Ford family of affiliated people 
is 400,000 strong, and lives and works in 
thirty-one countries of the world. 

This extended family supplied the 
worldwide design and engineering coop- 
eration that developed the successful world 
cars, Ford Escort and Mercury Lynx. 

Overseas we've outsold General 
Motors for sixteen years in a row. 

Ford Aerospace & Communica- 
tions Corporation is another major resource, 
which, if shown separately, would rank in 
the Fortune 500. 

Forty-seven satellites that have been 
successfully launched have been built by 
Ford Aerospace. Soon two-thirds of all 
overseas communications will travel by Ford 
Aerospace built satellites. 

So will almost all intercontinental 
television programming. 
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Future. 


BECAUSE WE'RE A LEADER 
IN AERODYNAMICS. 


The Mercury LN7 is one of the 
most aerodynamically efficient standard 
production cars made. The Ford Escort 
and Mercury Lynx have less wind resis- 
tance than the VW Rabbit, Plymouth 
Reliant, Chevrolet Citation and Chevette. 

In Germany, the most astounding 
car in the 198] Frankfurt Auto Show was 
an experimental Ford, the Probe III. It got 
the best press, being dubbed—“slippery 
as a futuristic study in aerodynamics.” 

Compare the Probe III to most 82 
European models, and you come up with 
a very different shape for the future. You 
get a 50% reduction in drag coefficient, 
for example, which conceivably could 
result in a 27% increase in fuel 


efficiency at higher speeds. 


BECAUSE WE’RE LEADING 
THE WAY WITH OUR 
FORD ESCORT AND OUR 
F SERIES TRUCKS. 


Ford's F series of light, conventional 
trucks outsells every other car line or truck 
series sold in America. And they have 
done so for five straight years. In fact, based 
on manufacturer's retail deliveries, we had 
total truck line leadership in the 1981 calen- 
dar year, outselling foreign or domestic 
truck lines for the fifth consecutive year. 

Our Escort was the best selling 
compact car for 198], outselling every 
Japanese, every German—every 
imported car line in America, based 
on manufacturer's retail deliveries 
for calendar year 1981. 

Is there a Ford in America’s Future? 


What do'youthink? 


MIDDLE EAST 


Attack at the Dome of the Rock 


A pro-Israeli gunman shatters the Easter peace in Jerusalem 


erusalem's Temple Mount, sacred to 
both Jews and Muslims, is potentially 
the most explosive point of contact be- 
tween the two peoples. Since the Israelis 
captured it from the Arabs in June 1967, 
the low hill inside Jerusalem's historic 
walled city has remained largely free of vi- 
olence. But on Easter Sunday, as thou- 
sands of Christian pilgrims flocked into 
the Old City, a lone gunman, dressed in an 
olive-green Israeli military uniform, 
turned the uneasy calm into a day of 
bloodshed at the Temple Mount and 
| throughout the Israeli-occupied West 
| Bank 
The incident occurred not only on a 
holy day, but on a weekend of extreme ten- 
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approached the Bani Ghanim gate to the 
Temple Mount. He was carrying a sleep- 
ing bag, a handbag and an M-16 automatic 
rifle. Arab guards, alarmed at the sight of 
the weapon, shouted Mam ‘nua! (Forbid- 
den!). Goodman opened fire, wounding 
one guard and hitting another with the 
butt of his rifle. 

He then ran toward the Dome of the 
Rock, one of the two main mosques on the 
Temple Mount. The rock, at the center of 
the shrine, is the traditional site where 
Abraham is said to have offered Isaac as a 
sacrifice. It is also the place from which, 
according to Muslim tradition, the Proph- 
et Muhammad ascended to heaven on a 
horse. As an Arab guard attempted to 
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Palestinians carry an Arab wounded in the allies that followed the attack on the mosque 


sion in the Middle East. A force of some 
40,000 Israeli soldiers was already massed 
in northern Israel, poised for a possible at- 
tack on Palestine Liberation Organization 
strongholds in southern and central Leba- 
non. Such an invasion has been expected 
for weeks by both Arabs and Israelis. On 
Saturday, Lebanese President Elias Sarkis 
had talked with the American and Soviet 
Ambassadors to Lebanon in an effort to 
head off the assault. On Sunday, the Israeli 
Cabinet met for six hours. It discussed sev- 
eral security matters, including the unrest 
engendered by the shootings on the Tem- 
ple Mount. It may also have reached a de- 
cision, after weeks of debate, on whether to 
launch the thrust into Lebanon 

The event that broke the Easter calm 
began at 9:10 a.m., when a man later iden- 
tified by Israeli authorities as Allen Good- 
man, 37,an American immigrant who ap- 
peared to be an Israeli army reservist, 





Bearded gunman is led away by Israeli police 


“Thad to do it. 1am taking revenge.” 
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block his entry to the mosque, Goodman 
shot and killed him, then fired wildly into 
a group of tourists who had raised their 
hands as a sign of surrender. A rain of 
shattered glass fell on the mosque’s price- 
less Afghan and Iranian carpets. Moments 
later, when police arrived, they found 
Goodman hiding in a room beneath the 
rock. He immediately surrendered, telling 
police: “I had to do it. They are killing my 
friends and relatives. I am taking re- 
venge.” Whatever his motive, his mental 
state or his political affiliations may have 
been, his assault on the Muslim holy place 
killed two people and wounded nine, and 
unleashed fury and passions throughout 
Jerusalem and the West Bank that result- 
ed in injuries to as many as 100 more 

Fearing widespread trouble, Israeli 
soldiers immediately closed the seven en- 
trances to the Old City. As word of the 
shooting spread, hundreds of Arabs gath- 
ered in angry clusters at the courtyard of 
the Dome of the Rock. At one point, 100 
Arab youths, approaching a group of sol- 
diers, chanted Barra, barra! (Out, out!) 
Reports TIME’s Robert Slater: “Suddenly 
stones were being hurled at the soldiers 
One of them fired a tear-gas canister at the 
crowd, which then fled toward the Dome 
of the Rock. Meanwhile, soldiers were 
moving toward the protesters in a pincer | 
movement. I found myself caught between | 
the soldiers and the protesters, protected 
only by the white marble pillars. I turned 
toward a gate but the soldiers stopped me, 
guns at the ready. One shouted: ‘Stay here! 
Don’t move! It’s hot!’ ” 

On the West Bank, the Palestinian 
population learned of the shootings on 
an Arabic-language news broadcast at 
11:30 a.m., some 90 minutes after Good- 
man had been taken into custody. Almost 
immediately, storekeepers began to close 
down their shops in Nablus, Ramallah, 
Hebron and other major communities. 
Demonstrations broke out in several 
West Bank towns, a resumption of the 
general disorder that had afflicted the 
area sporadically for several weeks 





_ officials were not immediately 
certain whether Goodman, an Ameri- 
can-born Jew and a recent immigrant to 
Israel, represented anybody but himself. 
For the 15 years of Israeli rule over East 
Jerusalem, the precise status of the Tem- 
ple Mount has been a matter of concern 
to ultranationalist Israeli groups. Within 
the past five years, the cause has been 
taken up by a generation of zealous young 
Israelis, the same factions that have 
helped build Jewish settlements in the oc- 
cupied territories. Last month, for exam- 
ple, a 22-year-old Israeli who lived in one 
of the illegal settlements in the northern 
Sinai, had vowed: “The next battle 
we fight will be over the Temple Mount 
We shall fight for the establishment of a 
synagogue on top of the Temple Mount 
and for obtaining permission to pray 
there.” —By William E. Smith. Reported by 


David Halevy/Jerusalem 
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THAILAND 


Royalty Afloat 


Reviving a tippy tradition 
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ong before Anna ever met the King of 

Siam, the monarchs of Thailand trav- 

eled their kingdom in resplendent style. 
As early as the 17th century, European 
voyagers recorded that a Thai royal tour 
through the waters of the old imperial 
capital, Ayutthaya, involved as many as 
450 sumptuous teak barges, elaborately 
carved and gilded, with prows in the 
shapes of ornate serpents, birds and dei- 
ties. Wrote one French envoy who wit- 
nessed the spectacle: “The splendor of the 
decorations, the variety of costume, the 
crowds of richly dressed spectators, the 
noise of the oars, and the shouts of the 
rowers, added to the music of innumera- 
ble instruments, produce a whole which . ; 
would be difficult to parallel elsewhere.” — er _ 
But rising maintenance costs gradually fialudiiiiuanen Raed acolo tana vee ac: ge paoen 
forced the royal barges off Thailand’s wa- 
terways. Fifteen years ago, the royal pro- 
cession disappeared altogether, a victim 
of jet-age austerity. 

Last week the glittering ceremony 
was revived to celebrate the bicentennial 
of the founding of Thailand’s ruling 
Chakri dynasty. No fewer than 51 of the 
mammoth regal barges were restored, ata 
cost of $3.5 million, to transport King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej, 54, ninth of his line, 
and his entourage along the Chao Phraya 
River. For months, 2,180 cadets and offi- 











cers of the Thai navy had worked strenu- 
ously to perfect their oarsmanship. Their 
main worry: the barges are notoriously 
unstable, and the slightest mistake could 
have resulted in a regal dunking. 

There were no such mishaps. Flanked 
by royal guards dressed in scarlet, black 
and turquoise uniforms with plumed hel- 
mets, King Bhumibol! stepped out of his 
pale yellow Rolls-Royce and boarded 
the Suphannahongse (Golden Swan), a 
15-ton, 148-ft. vessel with a fierce, swan- 
like prow. Propelled by 54 crimson-clad 
rowers, the barge glided down the river 
like a giant mythological bird. As gold- 
encrusted conch shells and silver trum- 
pets heralded the royal procession, sever- 
al hundred thousand Thais gathered 
along the riverbank to catch a glimpse of 
their King. 

For all its historical accuracy, the 
event was not re-enacted in every detail. 
In earlier days a prohibition that prevent- 
ed a commoner from touching a king— 
even during an emergency—meant that 
the barges had to carry strings of buoyant 
coconuts to be used as life preservers in 
case of an accident. Though no Thai 
would touch him in normal circum- 
stances today, it is unlikely the King 
would be allowed to drown, and, after 
several practice drills down the river, the 
navy decided that the coconuts would not 
be needed. —By Guy D. Garcia. Reported 
by Victoria Butler/Bangkok 
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| Religion 





FF’ a year now, Roman Catholic nuns 
and priests have gathered each Friday 
at the Federal Building in Providence to 
protest U.S. policy on El Salvador. In con- 
servative Amarillo, Texas, Bishop Leroy 
Matthiesen is urging workers to quit the 
Pantex nuclear-bomb plant, resulting in a 
United Way cutoff of a $61,000 annual 
grant to Catholic Family Services. In Seat- 
tle, Archbishop Raymond Hunthausen is 
risking prosecution by refusing, as an anti- 
nuclear protest, to pay half his income tax- 
es. San Francisco Archbishop John Quinn 
is asking his hospitals to ignore a Defense 
Department plan to allocate beds because, 
he says, it “contributes to the illusion of a 
winnable nuclear war.” 

Rarely has the U.S. Catholic Church 
been involved so visibly and officially in so 
many public controversies at the same 
time. Church agencies and activists are 
playing a major role in a variety of local 
conflicts and in four national issues in par- 
ticular: El Salvador, where they adamant- 
ly oppose U.S. military aid; nuclear arms, 
which they contend both sides should stop 
building: Reaganomic budget slashing, 
which they consider devastating for poor 
Americans; and abortion, which the 


Roach: briefing the Pope on El Salvador 


church condemns in virtually all cases 
The last, abortion, comes most directly out 
of traditional Catholic doctrine and repre- 
sents a right-of-center stance, while the 
Other three positions find allies on the po- 
litical left. Says Commonweal Editor 
James O'Gara: “There has never been 
anything like this head-to-head confron- 
tation between the church and US. for- 
eign policy.” 

Priests, nuns and laity are all involved 
but the most dramatic new factor is the 
leadership from bishops. Once belittled by 
church liberals as excessively cautious 
much of the hierarchy is out in front of 
many in its U.S. flock of 50 million. Indis- 
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U.S. bishops tackle El Salvador, nukes, poverty and abortion 





Matthiesen: fighting a nuclear-bomb plant 


putably, though, the episcopal presence 
has been lending the causes an image of 
centrist respectability. “With American 
bishops, you're not dealing with radicals or 
anti-American kooks,” says Father David 
Tracy of the University of Chicago 


overty is the current issue with the 

longest history in American Catholi- 
cism. The 1919 “Bishops’ Program,” well 
in advance of the New Deal, advocated a 
minimum wage, unemployment compen- 
sation and old-age insurance. But on for- 
eign policy, Catholic bishops formed ranks 
behind whatever Administration was in 
power. “Being an immigrant church, we 
wanted to show we were more American 
than anyone,” explains Father Cuchulain 
Moriarty, who runs San Francisco's arch- 
diocesan social justice commission 

That attitude began to change after 
1960, when Catholics “arrived” with the 
election of John F. Kennedy as President 
Then Pope John XXIII and the Second 
Vatican Council muted the church’s fierce 
anti-Communism and emphasized social 


justice and peace. Vatican II also led, in 


1967, to an upgrading of the U.S. hierar- 
chy’s modest Washington office into the 
U.S. Catholic Conference, which now em- 
ploys a staff of 250 people working on reli- 
gious as well as social issues 

Two disputes galvanized the new 
Catholic Conference. In 1971 the bishops 
urged an end to US. involvement in Viet 


Nam. Though that was “terrible moral 
tardiness” to Radical Jesuit Dan Berri- 
gan, taking on the White House was a 
wrenching change for the hierarchy. 
Then in 1973 the bishops were rocked by 
the sweeping U.S. Supreme Court decision 
legalizing abortion in most cases. The 
bishops soon abandoned above-the-fray 
moral preachments and plunged into 
down-in-the-trenches political action 
They have now thrown their full weight 
behind a specific proposal that is due for a 
| vote soon, Senator Orrin Hatch’s constitu- 
tional amendment to give Congress and 
the states power to pass restrictive abor- 
tion laws 
The bishops then moved on to refor- 
mulate their pro-life viewpoints on a 
number of issues, most notably the nucle- 
ar-arms buildup. Though the hierarchy is 
not pacifist, it declared in 1976 that the 
use of nuclear weapons under any circum- 
stances is evil, and that a deterrent strate- 
gy that even threatens to use them is also 
evil. Led by their activist president, Min 
nesota Archbishop John Roach, the bish- 
ops will meet in November to issue a new 
declaration that could endorse a bilateral 
freeze, unless moderates like Terence 
Cardinal Cooke prevail 
Whatever fears the bishops once had 
about meddling in foreign affairs, they 
did not hesitate when controversy arose 
about Central America, with its close 
missionary ties to the U.S. church. In El 
| Salvador, says Editor Thomas Fox of the 
National Catholic Reporter, “Catholics 
know what's going on better than any- 
body else.” The 1980 murders of Salva- 
doran Archbishop Oscar Romero and 
| four U.S. missionaries stirred wide revul- 
sion in church ranks. Though their broth- 
er bishops in El Salvador take a different 
view, the U.S. prelates decided to 
oppose U.S. military aid, in part be- 
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Hunthausen: decrying a U.S. “Auschwitz” 
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Washington D.C. 


is experiencing a 
Renaissance. 


Now there’s a Renaissance 
in Washington, D.C. A 
refreshing blend of subdued 
elegance and personal service 
for the discerning traveler. 
Nestled in the heart of pres- 
tigious Northwest Washington. 
It’s a Renaissance of 
comfort—with fine furnishings, 
prestige toiletries, and the 
attentive service of a concierge. 
It’s a Renaissance of 
taste—with classic cuisine, 
and sophisticated evening 
entertainment. 
It’s a Renaissance of 
state-of-the-art meeting 
capabilities—to handle 
equipment for translating 
and to provide special 
video features. For meetings 
for 10 to 300 people. 
And for the traveler who 
wants even more, it’s a Renais- 
sance of pampered privacy, 
in the special Renaissance Club 
section, where guests enjoy 
even greater elegance 
and amenities. 
On your next trip to 
Washington, experience a Re- 
naissance. See your travel agent 
or call toll-free (800) 228-2828. 
It’s an experience you owe 
yourself. 
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atrocities from American missionaries. 

Such positions do have impact. There 
is widespread agreement in Washington 
that the White House has tempered its El 
Salvador position, and perhaps its nuclear 
stance, at least partly because of the Cath- 
olic opposition. But the prelates also find 
themselves fighting some of their best- 
known laity, especially Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig and, on abortion, House 
Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill, House Judi- 
ciary Chairman Peter Rodino and Sena- 
tor Edward Kennedy. 

The rising clangor of prelate protests 
and pronouncements has caused conster- 
nation inside and outside the church. 
Some are critical of tactics. Columnist 
William F. Buckley sympathizes with his 
church’s bishops on abortion but thinks 
they made a serious mistake in embracing 
one particular bill. There are disputes over 
the seemliness of clerical protest vigils and 
sit-ins. “Disgusting,” says Attorney Ed- 
ward Riordan, a parishioner in Worcester, 
Mass. “They will change no minds by 
picketing or being arrested.” When Arch- 
bishop Hunthausen termed Seattle’s new 
nuclear-submarine base an “American 
Auschwitz,” Navy Secretary John Leh- 
man, a Catholic, replied that it was “im- 
moral” to “misuse sacred religious office to 
promulgate extremist political views.” 
And Lay Theologian Michael Novak ar- 
gues that in an area as complex as nuclear 
negotiations, bishops should not “invoke 
sacred authority” for one view when spe- 
cialists have good reason to dispute it. 





P=4 ishops respond to such charges by say- 
ing that they have no choice. Vatican 
II's documents, says Archbishop Roach, 
“require that the church not only teach the 
moral truths about the person. If must also 
join the public debate where policies are 
shaped, programs developed and deci- 
sions taken which directly touch the rights 
of the person.” Monsignor George Hig- 
gins, a veteran social-action specialist, 
contends that speaking against the Bomb 
in particular is simply “what the Pope 
wants them to do.” 

Is such activism indeed desired by the 
Pope? One clue may be in the fact that af- 
ter conferring with Archbishop Roach, 
Pope John Paul protested outside military 
intervention in El Salvador. But John Paul 
pointedly castigated terrorism by both the 
right and the left. (The U.S. bishops have 
not emphasized their criticisms of the left.) 
One Vatican prelate contends that the 
Pope is mildly irritated with the US. 
bishops’ stance on Central America but 
| not enough to do anything about it. On 
the questions of nuclear arms, human 
rights, abortion and poverty, the Pope’s 
stated positions and personal actions 
suggest that he almost certainly agrees 
in principle with what the newly activ- 
ist Americans are doing. As Bishop 
Matthiesen says about nuclear arms, 
“This is the politics of survival. It would 
be surprising for the church not to say 
something.” — By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Jim Castelli/Washington, with other 
bureaus 
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And Now, the Arizona Twins 





Justice O'Connor teams up with court Conservative Rehnquist 


irst there were the Minnesota Twins: 

Chief Justice Warren Burger and Asso- 
ciate Justice Harry Blackmun. The label 
was attached to the pair during the 1970-71 
term, when Blackmun, newly arrived on 
the Supreme Court, voted more than 90% 
of the time with Burger, his fellow Minne- 
sotan and childhood chum. Now come the 
Arizona Twins. In 48 of 52 written opin- 
ions this term, former Arizona Court of 
Appeals Judge Sandra Day O'Connor has 
sided with her Stanford Law School class- 
mate, onetime Phoenix Lawyer William 
Rehnquist. The latest evidence of the like- 
mindedness of O’Connor and the high 


The first-term Justice: a Stanford bond 
Tougher for convicts to go to court. 


bench’s leading conservative came last 
week in two areas: upholding seniority sys- 
tems even if they favor white males, and 
limiting the right of prisoners to have their 
convictions reviewed. 

Women and minority workers were 
the losers in the first case. At issue was a 
job-promotion plan at two American To- 
bacco Co. plants in Richmond. In effect, 
the scheme blocked blacks from many of 
the most desirable factory positions be- 
cause whites had nearly always held the 
jobs that led to those spots. Black workers 
sued both the company and the union that 
negotiated the plan, charging that the 
plan’s discriminatory impact violated the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. But by a 5-to-4 
margin, the Supreme Court ruled that even 
if a seniority system had a discriminatory 
effect, those challenging it had to prove 
that the discrimination was intentional. 
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The decision, extending an earlier ruling, 
means that seniority plans drawn up even 
after passage of the 1964 act are protected 
by the tougher “intent” rather than “ef- | 
fect” standard. 

If the decision had gone the other way, 
arash of suits might have contested negoti- 
ated seniority systems that favor whites 
and males, not only in promotion but in 
pay and job security. Many last-hired, 
first-fired agreements, for one large exam- 
ple, will now be difficult to challenge. Jus- 
tice Byron White, for the majority, ex- 
plained that his ruling rested in part on 
“the policy favoring minimal governmen- 
tal intervention in collective bargaining.” 
But it also continues a conservative trend 
on the court, which has now applied the 
“intent” standard in school desegregation, 
voting rights and other cases. 

Another trend on the court—toward 
the Chief Justice's oft-stated goal of cut- 
ting back on the review of criminal cases— 
got a boost in two opinions on habeas cor- 
pus written by O'Connor. One ruling in- 
volved claims by three Ohio convicts that 
their trial judges had given improper in- 
structions to the jury. None of their law- 
yers had objected on that ground at the tri- 
al. The three said they were nevertheless 
entitled to federal review of their convic- 
tions via habeas corpus petitions if they 
could show that the judges’ actions consti- 
tuted “plain error.” But O'Connor, relying 
on a 1977 Rehnquist opinion, held them to 
a tougher test. They must, she said, show 
good cause for not having raised the issue 
during the regular trial and appeal pro- | 
cess, and they must show that the trial er- 
ror resulted in actual prejudice to their 
cases. In the other habeas ruling, O’Con- 
nor applied the same test to a federal pris- 
oner. None of the convicts was able to 
meet the more rigorous standard. 

In her court decisions and congressio- 
nal testimony, the freshman Justice has 
forcefully voiced her belief that the federal 
courts are awash in cases that do not be- 
long there. Many arrive through use of the 
writ of habeas corpus. “The Great Writ,” 
O’Connor wrote last week, “undermines 
the usual principles of finality of litigation. 
Liberal allowance of the writ, moreover, 
degrades the prominence of the trial it- 
self.” Finally, she argued, the endless fed- 
eral review interferes with state courts. As 
firmly as such views have put O’Connor in 
Rehnquist’s camp, the new Justice is by no 
means guaranteed to stay there. Court an- 
nals are full of examples of Justices gradu- 
ally shifting their ideological ground. For 
example, last term Blackmun voted with 
Burger just 60% of the time, and now court 
watchers refer to the “Minnesota Twins” 
only when the subject is baseball. a 
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p= most of the post-World War II 
era, offices, apartments and even bill- 
boards have dwarfed church steeples. In 
response, religious buildings have franti- 


towers, frenzied A-frames and strange pa- 
raboloids. But until recently, few churches 
have managed to convey a religious quali- 
ty beyond that of a contorted steeple or a 
neon JESUS SAVES sign 

All that seems to be undergoing con- 
siderable change. Many church architects 
are now producing more exciting work 
than colleagues who are straining to over- 
come the discredited, bare and square 


ment houses. “If you had to pick a 

single piece of decent architecture 

that could rightfully be called post- 
| modern,” says William Houseman, 
| editor of Architecture Minnesota, 
| “the Colonial Church of Edina, 
| Minn., might well be it.” 

The Colonial Church, on the 
outskirts of Minneapolis, was de- 
signed by Architect Richard F 
Hammel, 58, of Hammel Green 
Abrahamson, Inc., a Minneapolis- 
based firm. “Designing religious 
buildings is arduous,” says Ham- 
mel. “It took six years of discus- 
sions and hard work with the con- 
gregation and its pastor, Dr. Arthur 
Rouner Jr., to achieve a harmoni- 
ous understanding of the function 
and meaning of their church. But it 
is wonderful work, because some- 
thing other than dollars is valued 
You are designing for the celebra- | 
tion of human life.” 

The church, which opened in 
1979, is a kind of minivillage on a 
22-acre site along a man-made 





A sanctuary, right, adorns Colonial 
Church minivillage, below 


cally vied for attention with bizarre bell | 


look of modern office towers and apart- | 


= Design- 


Creating for God’s Glory 


Church architects are turning out striking new buildings 


lake. It consists of a meetinghouse or 
sanctuary that seats 1,000, a freestanding 
tower, a parlor for small weddings and 
other assemblies, a social hall, a youth 
center and a library with staff offices. It 
was conceived in the Pilgrim and Puritan 
tradition of early New England churches, 
but its form is traditional only in that the 
white-trimmed gray clapboard and spire 
convey a sense of historic continuity. The 
architecture is closer to the modern sim- 
plicity of Mies van der Rohe than the ba- 
roque intricacy of Sir Christopher Wren 
Another enchanting example of con- 
temporary architecture is also religious 
the 22-month-old Thorncrown Chapel in 













































Eureka Springs, Ark. It is one of the most 
popular and widely publicized of new 
American buildings. The secluded chapel, 
which seats about 130, won an award for 
excellence from the American Institute of 
Architects and was sought out last year by 
120,000 visitors. Noting its striking quali- 
ties, the A.A. Journal says, “It is a build- 
ing of great integrity.” 

Atonce familiar and novel, the chapel 
was built for wayfarers rather than a resi- 
dent congregation. No larger than a tall 
barn, it stands at the bend of a wooded 
trail, high in the Ozark Mountains. An al- 
most transparent structure of mostly tim- 
ber and glass, it seems to be one with the 
surrounding woods and rocks. The cha- 
pel’s architect, E. Fay Jones of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., who studied with Frank Lloyd 
Wright, describes it as a kind of reversal 
of gothic cathedral architecture. The 
trusses inside the structure form a repeti- 

tive, rhythmic lattice pattern as 
6 evocative as a Bach fugue 

Among the most active 
churches in the USS. is the small 
and simple St. Peter’s Lutheran 
éChurch on Lexington Avenue in 
midtown Manhattan. St. Peter's, 
which opened in 1977, adorns the 
base of Hugh Stubbins Jr.’s 59-story 
Citicorp Center. Although it is not, 
strictly speaking, part of the Citi- 
corp skyscraper, it too was designed 
by Stubbins and fits masterfully 
into his overall architectural vision 
Stubbins’ church holds its own at 
the foot of the somewhat brutish 
915-ft. Citicorp tower. The church’s 
uncluttered, skylit interiors were 
created by Vignelli Associates using 
natural colors and materials. Sculp- 
=tor Louise Nevelson designed the 

church’s small but exquisite Erol 
= Beker Chapel of the Good Shep- 
~ herd. St. Peter's is indeed a sanctu- 
ary in a cold and hectic city 
All three of these churches are 
pointing the way toward a vital new 


At the foot of Citicorp Center, 
worshipers gather at St. Peter's 








expression in religious architecture. In the 
recent past, religious leaders and archi- 
tects often conceived of modern churches 
as “religious plants” to accommodate 
psychiatric counseling, Sunday-school 
rooms, party kitchens, banquet halls and 
diverse country-club facilities. The sanc- 
tuary, scheduled for the last phase in 
fund-raising drives, often never made it. 
Sometimes services were held in low- 
ceilinged, linoleum-floored “fellowship 
halls.” 

“The '60s were the years of Christian 
education, classrooms and playgrounds,” 
says Architect David K. Cooper, 28, who 
designed the Salem Baptist Church, Or- 
land Park, IIl., and St. John the Baptist 
Church in Winfield, Ill. “The °70s were the 
years of Christian fellowship and multi- 
ple-purpose meetingrooms. Now, in the 
*80s, it seems, the emphasis is on worship.” 

Cooper, who works for C. Edward 
Ware & Associates, with headquarters in 
Rockville, Ill., is fairly typical of the 
roughly 1,500 to 2,000 church architects 
practicing in the U.S. today. Ware em- 
ploys 25 architects and draftsmen and de- 
signs about 20 churches a year, three times 
as many as five years ago. “Our clients are 
excited about the challenge of building a 
church and attracting more people,” says 
Cooper. “Nowadays, congregations want 
to participate actively in the liturgy—to 
sing more, to move more, to celebrate. 
They don’t want spaces that confine them 
merely to listening to the pulpit and organ. 
They want spaces that give them a sense of 
community and freedom.” 

Despite the current building slump, 
many church architects are very busy. Ju- 
dith A. Miller, administrative assistant of 
the Interfaith Forum on Religion, Art and 
Architecture, a professional association of 
theologians and designers of religious in- 
stitutions, points out, “They are designing 
small buildings on small budgets. Church 
and synagogue design is no longer a matter 
of architectural theatrics, but of economy 
and liturgy.” 





ongregations seldom take their archi- 

tect’s first inspiration as gospel any 
more. Building committees do much soul 
searching about their needs. To develop a 
building program, says Architect Pietro 
Belluschi, is often in effect “to explore our 
relationship with God and to search for 
an understanding of the nature of religion 
as an institution.” Belluschi, dean emeri- 
tus of the School of Architecture 
and Planning at M.LT., is famous for, 
among other things, his simple, reverent 
churches in Oregon. 

For Architect Percival Goodman, 
who has designed more than 50 religious 
and community buildings in the US., in- 
cluding handsome synagogues in New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
Michigan, the religious building of the fu- 
ture will be “modest in size and frugal in 
use of materials.” 

We seem, at long last, to be headed 
for a humbler architecture of worship, 
rather than an ostentatious worship of 
architecture. —By Wolf Von Eckardt 
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“Drumbeat of Criticism” 


he most meaningless and banal question in White House news coverage is 

when does the President’s honeymoon end. If it isa honeymoon between Pres- 
ident and press, the marriage never existed. 

Tentative judgments about a new President are not the same thing: public and 
press want to give every new mana chance (there have been too many failed presi- 
dencies of late); it also takes the press a while to size up how a President and his 
new appointees respond to situations. Honeymoons are customarily proclaimed to 
be at an end when a frustrated President takes to blaming the press for his failing 
popularity. By this and other signs, Reagan’s honeymoon is over, but there are 
some twists to the familiar plot. 

For one thing, when Reagan criticizes the press, he often disarmingly takes it 
right back (“a little momentary frustration or misunderstanding, but that’s all it 
is”). As his popularity has fallen—it is the lowest at this point in his term of any 
President since Truman—Republicans have urged him to mount a diversionary 
attack on the press and find a Spiro Agnew to do the dirty work. That is not Rea- 
gan style. Besides, he likes to describe himself as “a former reporter, columnist and 
commentator myself " and thus knows the tricks of the trade. To Voice of America 
employees not long ago, he did a fast-delivery 
imitation of how, as a young radio sports an- 
nouncer in Iowa with only minimal tele- 
graphed clues, he embroidered on a game he 
could not see (“The shortstop is going over after 
the ball and makes a wild stab, picks it up, turns 
and gets him out just in time”). This showed, he 
said, how the basic truth can be “attractively 
packaged.” But that is closer toa pitchman’s at- 
titude toward facts than a reporter's. 

At his latest press conference, Reagan 
made fewer errors than usual. He glanced at 
notes (a crutch that must have bothered an ac- 
tor good at remembering his lines). But as he 
says himself: “I have never claimed to be a whiz 
kid, a robot, a bionic adding machine or a walk- 
ing encyclopedia.” 

Perhaps such feints, bobs and weaves, 
which leave the impression that no confrontation is taking place, are what 
prompted Columnist Anthony Lewis last February to ask, “Why are editors still 
treating Mr. Reagan so gingerly?” He concluded that some editors and reporters 
are “frightened by what they see . .. a man who acts without real information.” 
They find it “too upsetting” to acknowledge that the country’s leadership “is in 
such hands.” In April, Lewis’ charge that press criticism is too muted could hardly 
be repeated. 

Consider some examples. The cover line on the New Republic: IS REAGAN A 
BLOCKHEAD? Columnist William Safire, conservative and Republican, fears that 
a Reagan “in his 73rd year and too vain to wear a hearing aid” gives the impression 
ofa man out of touch. Newsweek, on its April 5 cover, pictured a wan child and in 
big type ran this surprisingly loaded headline: REAGAN’S AMERICA: AND THE 
POOR GET POORER. George F. Will, perhaps Reagan’s favorite columnist, after 
admiring Kissinger’s use of détente, says, “Reagan’s policy is détente without in- 
tellect.” Columnist Joseph Kraft: “The noise you hear coming out of Washington 
these days is the Reagan Administration starting to come apart.” David S. Broder, 
the Washington Post's veteran political reporter: “I have never seen a time when 
more thoughtful men and women in both parties were more concerned about the 
country’s future . . . He is risking more than he seems to understand.” The vehe- 
mence is what is remarkable. 

Worried about a “drumbeat of criticism,” Reagan pleads that everyone wait 
and see how his programs work out. A few columnists and commentators are pru- 
dently willing to do so. They don’t really much praise Reagan curreatly in matters 
either domestic or foreign. But they do remember how a year ago he skillfully ma- 
nipulated Congress. It will be harder this time, but Reagan might yet get more of 
his program through by his stubborn and risky resistance to compromise. Wash- 
ington commentators seem divided into two groups about Reagan: worried and 
critical vs. worried but reserving condemnation. 
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The incredible D-Day hoax... 
just part of the story of THK 
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“Wild Bill" Donovan 
formed America’s 
counterintelligence 
corps, the OSS. 
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The counter-intelligence forces fought their 
own kind of war. Behind closed doors. Behind 
enemy lines. Using every trick and double om 
cross ingenious minds could conceive. 

For years their story remained locked in f 4, 
classified archives. Now it unfolds in all 
its drama in The Secret War, your introduction 
to WORLD War II by the Editors of 
Time-Life BooKs. 

In The Secret War you'll meet the spymas- 
ters of Germany's Abwehr and SD sections 
...the O.S.S.... Britain's MI-5 and MI-6 (whose 
secretive chief, Admiral Sir Hugh Sinclair—"C" 
—never let visitors see his face). You'll watch ‘ 
as the XX Committee turns the entire German ; 
spy net in Britain into a spectacular double 
cross. And you'll encounter operatives 
like “Garbo” whose agents were effective 
yet totally fictional. 


Admiral Wilhelm Canaris. Tough. cunning, feared chiet You'll relive the birth of “Plan Bodyguard:” | 
the astonishing hoax that convinced : 
Hitler to reinforce all the wrong landing b 


zones on D-Day. Awesome in its audacity, 

“Bodyguard” created phony armies and phantom 

fleets, sent thousands of faked intelligence leaks 
spreading across Europe—a tissue of lies to 
hide a 3.5 million-man invasion force gathering 
under the Germans’ noses. 

Enjoy The Secret War tor 10 days, then, if you like, 
collect further volumes in the WorLD War II series, 
including The Air War in Europe... The Resistance... 
Island Fighting... The Nazis, one at a time, always 
tor 10-day free examination. 

Superbly documented, filled with battlefront 
photographs, this is the complete story of the greates 

contlict in history told as only Time-Lire Books could 
tell it. Mail the reply card today. 


Announcing TimE-LiFE Books’ 
new Custom Subscription plan 


As a subscriber to WORLD War Il, you will never receive any books you do 
not want. A list of titles scheduled for the series will be included with your first 


volume, The Secret War. You may indicate which titles you wish to receive, 
ensuring that you examine only the books you are most interested in owning 
Moreover, out of the books you choose to receive, you need purchase only 
the volumes you decide to keep after your 10-day examination. There's no 
risk. So mail the attached order card today for a 10-day free examination of 
The Secret War! 
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The Enigma code machine made German radio messages 
virtually undecipherable; you'll read how Uitra let the 
Allies listen in on everything, one of the master strokes 

of the War 


Aglove pistol...a dart-shooting pen— 
you'll see clandestine weapons 
and other gadgets in full color. 


3,000 WAR PHOTOGRAPHS 
Each big, hardbound volume measures 9%" x 11%" and 
includes an average of 208 pages. Dozens of photo- 
nag in rare wartime color, many never pub- 
before. 40,000 words of authoritative facts and 
action narrative. Maps, index, detailed paintings of com- 
bat aircraft, ships, tanks and other matériel. 
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We dreamed of an innovative environment for our grand hotel and called it The Miami Center. 
Where elegant urban dwellings live side by side with luxurious office buildings. 
* The 35-story Pavillon Hotel consists of 600 rooms and 30 suites. 
* The Edward Ball Building rises 35 stories and encompasses 726,000 square feet of net office rental space. 
* Pavillon Condominiums are 324 luxe habitats from $425,000 to $1,600,000." 
+ At 867 feet high, The Gould Office Building will be the 12th tallest building in the world, 
a spacious 1,566,000 square feet. 
* The Miami Center will contain 400,000 square feet of retail space. +tnis does not constitute an offer where prohibited by law 








the magnificent grand hotels 
of the past and took that 
dream into the future for you 


in the extraordinary 
Miami Center 


tia 


Introducing 


THE PAVILLON 


The only new grand hotel in the world. 


Where the newest Henry Moore sculpture lives with Bernini's travertine and 18th century Belgian tapestries. 
Where a superb international staff works hand in white glove with your TV screen. 
Where the great chefs of Europe have happily emigrated. 
Where your business needs are met with wideband communications and advanced computer technology. 








Opening Fall 1982. Our brochure is yours for the asking. ® 


Pavillon Hotel, Miami Center * Chopin Plaza, Miami, Florida 33131 + Telephone: 305-577-1000 « Telex: 525102 _A Trusthouse Forte exclusive hotel 
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All are American classics, 
and all have been singled out 
by public schools or libraries— 
but not for praise. In fact, 
these distinguished titles 
all appear on some current 
list or other of banned books: 
Mark Twain's The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, John Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath, Sylvia 
Plath’s The Bell Jar, Kurt Von- 
negut’s Slaughterhouse-Five, 
Bernard Malamud’s The Fixer, 
J.D. Salinger’s The Catcher in 
the Rye, Ralph Ellison’s /n- 
visible Man, Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Salesman, PL. Tra- 


Hamilton delivers a bewitching Oz 


vers’ Mary Poppins and The 
American Heritage Dictionary. 
Last week a collection of liter- 
ary luminaries from PEN, the 
writers’ association, drama- 
tized their opposition to cen- 
sorship by staging a public 
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reading from the banned books 
at Manhattan’s Public The- 
ater. Among those reciting 
some famous—and forbid- 
den—lines were John Irving, 40, 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 64, Donald 
Barthelme, 51, Erica Jong, 40, 
E.L. Doctorow, 51, Calvin Trillin, 
46, and Frances FitzGerald, 41. 
But perhaps the most impas- 
sioned protester was Actress 
Margaret Hamilton, 79, who 
in the 1939 film version of 
The Wonderful Wizard of Oz 
brought to life the character of 
the Wicked Witch of the West. 
Last week Hamilton did it 
again by reading from the orig- 
inal L. Frank Baum children’s fa- 
vorite, which was banned by 
the Detroit public school sys- 
tem in 1957 for its overly “neg- 
ative” outlook. “Book censor- 
ship is like them taking a book 
out of my own home,” huffed 
Hamilton, something of an 
American classic herself. 


For the first time in years, 
John Lennon's widow, Yoko Ono, 
49, was photographed with ex- 
Beatle Paul McCartney, 39, and 
Wife Linda, 39. The rendezvous 
took place over a pricey meal 
(asparagus and fettuccine with 
wild mushrooms) at Manhat- 
tan’s ultra-chic Le Cirque res- 
taurant, and may have been 
nothing more than “simply a 
friendly lunch,” as a McCart- 
ney business aide insisted. The 
McCartneys and Ono were not 
the coziest of friends when the 
group was still together, so the 
event took on the significance 
of an unscheduled summit 
meeting. According to eyewit- 





McCartneys with Ono after their reunion in New York last week 
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nesses, the diners chatted ami- 
ably enough—perhaps about 
such affairs of estate as the re- 
release of vintage Beatle works 
and the distribution of royal- 
ties. But the session, arranged 
by a mutual friend from Paris, 
seems to have evoked at least a 
bit of the good old days of har- 
mony and song. As Le Cirque 
Owner Sirio Maccioni put it af- 
terward: “The lunch was per- 
sonal, not business.” 


Gather round, Mouska- 
dults. Who’s making a come- 
back to cartooning’s silver 
screen? Why, M-4+-C—K—E-Y 
... M-O-U-S-E, 54, erstwhile 
star of Steamboat Willie and 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice. Yup, 
Mickey's back in his first major 
role since 1952, this time play- 
ing Bob Cratchit in Mickey's 
Christmas Carol, a Disneyed 
version of the Charles Dickens 
tale. Due out at year’s end, the 
fully animated, 24-min. featur- 
ette reunites Mickey with some 
old friends, including Minnie 
Mouse as his wife, Scrooge 
McDuck as Ebenezer Scrooge, 
Goofy as Marley’s Ghost, Donald 
Duck as Ebenezer’s nephew, 
Jiminy Cricket as the Ghost of 
Christmas Past and Daisy Duck 
as Scrooge’s girlfriend. New- 
comers may not notice, but age 
has changed Mickey's voice 
His creator, Walt Disney, spoke 
for him for the first 19 years of 
his life, and Disney Sound Ef- 
fects Man Jim Macdonald, 75, 
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Mickey returns to the screen with some old friends in Christmas Carol 
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carried on the tradition for the 
next three decades. Now Wayne 
Aliwine, 35, who was but a 
Mouskatoddler when Mickey 
last used his union card, will be 
handling the vocals. “Mickey 
has a high-pitched voice well 
above my own,” says Allwine. 
“He does not really have a lot 
of range. I just hope I can do as 
well as my predecessors.” Wel- 
come back, Mickey. See you 
real soon! —By E. Graydon Carter 





On the Record 


Morris Udall, 59, Democratic 


ence between the Supreme 
Court and the Ku Klux Klan: 
“One puts on black robes to 
scare the hell out of white peo- 
ple, while the other puts on | 
white robes to scare the hell out 
of blacks.” 





Rose Sachs, Palm Beach, Fia., 
socialite, on the pastimes of her 
fellow residents: “We have this 
terrible image that we play all 
the time. I went to three balls 
last week, and all of them were 
for charity.” 


Jack Kemp, 46, conservative Re- 
publican Representative and 
ex-pro footballer: “My intro- 
duction to the theory of money 
and exchange occurred when 
the San Diego Chargers sold me 
to the Buffalo Bills for $100.” 
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Your office. 
It’s no game. 
But lost messages, missed phone calls, files that can’t be found 

z constant interruptions make it hard for anyone to get work done. 





It’s no one’s fault, yet everyone loses. 

IBM office systems can help change all that. 

We have a wide range of computers, word processors, electronic 
typewriters, printers and copiers that help information flow more 
smoothly. 

You can create, file, retrieve and revise documents electronically, 
and send them to a colleague next door or a client a continent away in 
seconds. It can all be done on IBM systems that are easy to learn and 
easy to use. 

All of which can help make your office life a very winning 
experience. 

With more than 40 years of experience, no one is more committed 
to the office than we are—where it is now and where it will be. 

Where will you be? === = ==* 





A Brave New Energy World 


Lower oil prices cause unexpected difficulties for Government and industry | 


or nearly a decade, escalating ener- 

gy prices have sapped the econo- 

mies of industrialized countries, 
spurred long and steep inflation, and sent 
hundreds of billions of dollars flowing 
into the treasuries of a handful of oil pro- 
ducers. Now the combined effects of re- 
cession and conservation have sharply 
curbed demand for oil and forced the 
most serious price break since the Organi- 


quintupled the cost of crude between 1973 
and 1975 

The new world of lower energy prices, 
though, is presenting new and different 
challenges to both Government and in- 
dustry. Cheaper oil could undermine the 
incentives to save and conserve that have 
led to the drop in prices. Moreover, it 
might reduce the willingness of oilmen to 
take large financial risks to search for new 
oil supplies. Gyrating prices might also 
play havoc with the ability of business- 
men to plan their investments or even 
know what their operating costs will be 
from one day to the next 

Over the short term, the softening 
price of oil has certainly been good news 
for hard-pressed consumers. Every $1 per 
bbl. drop in petroleum prices gives them 
$5.5 billion to $6 billion in increased pur- 





chasing power. That is because oil is by | 


zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries | 





far the most important and widely used 
energy resource in the economy, going 
into everything from automotive fuel to 
farm fertilizers, plastics and paints 

From January 1979 to January 1981, 
oil prices shot up approximately 150%, 
and the rise sent American consumer 


prices leaping at an annual rate of more | 
than 12%, the steepest peacetime increase | 


in more than 30 years. Since April of last 
year, though, petroleum prices, which had 
briefly gone to more than $41 per bbl. for 
high-quality crude, have declined slightly 
to approximately $33 per bbl. Moreover, 
in recent months prices have actually be- 
gun to slip somewhat on the unregulated 
spot market, where crude was last week 
selling for as little as $30 per bbl. As a re- 
sult, consumer prices have ceased spiral- 


FUELING DOWN 


Free-world oil consumptior 
first-quarter averages in millions 
of bbl. per day 

















































ing upward, and in February 
climbed at an annual rate of only 2.4% 
Last week the Labor Department report- 
ed that wholesale, or producer, prices fell 
at an annual 1.7% rate during March, 
matching an equal decline in February, 
for the first such two-month drop in the 
index since 1976 

There is also, however, an unwelcome 
side to the drop in oil prices for Reagan 
Administration policymakers. Michael 
Evans, a private Washington-based econ- 
omist, forecasts that a $10 per bbl. drop in 
the price of oil would cost the Treasury as 
much as $40 billion in lost revenues from 
the windfall-profits tax that President 
Jimmy Carter levied on the oil industry 
two years ago. Prices so far have dropped 
$4 per bbl. Those losses would add billions 
of dollars more to the 1983 deficit, which 
congressional economists now expect to 
top $120 billion. 


s a result of the sliding price of 

crude and the rising deficit, the 

White House is actively consider- 
ing a variety of tax proposals that would 
both raise revenue and keep consumption 
from jumping up again. Proposals under 
consideration include a $5 or $10 per bbl. 
surcharge on imported oil and an increase 
of S¢ in the federal excise tax on gasoline. 
President Reagan has yet to indicate his 
position on these staff proposals. 

Though some businesses, such as com- 
mercial aviation and the petrochemicals 
industry, will benefit directly from lower 
petroleum costs, others may see their busi- 
ness plans disrupted. Key among them, 
ironically, is the long-troubled American 
auto industry. The industry is now in the 
midst of an $80 billion retooling program 
to switch over to the production of small- 
er, more fuel-efficient cars, but could have 
trouble selling them if fuel prices continue 
to drop. Says Philip E. Benton Jr., vice 
president for sales at Ford: “As an indus- 
try, we are so heavily committed to small 
cars that it cannot be reversed.’ Summed 
up Chrysler Corp. Chairman Lee Iacocca, 
when questioned at a recent press confer- 
ence about sagging gasoline prices: “If the 
price goes to $1 per gal., 1am going to go 
out, buy a gun and shoot myself.” 

Automen are having nightmares that 
drivers will return to big cars just as they 
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did in 1976, when a temporary glut led 
many people to think the energy crisis 
was over. Americans do not seem inter- 
ested in small cars whenever long lines at 
gasoline pumps have vanished and fuel is 
plentiful and cheaper. Though overall do- 
mestic auto industry sales for the first 
three months of the year were down 
19.2% from depressed 1981 levels, larger 
cars have been moving relatively briskly. 
Sales of the full-size Mercury Marquis 
rose 27% during the first quarter, and 
Ford’s assembly plant in St. Louis has 
added an overtime shift to meet demand. 
Sales have perked up as well for Chrys- 
ler’s New Yorker sedan, and an extra 
shift has been added at the company’s 
Windsor, Ont., plant. Meanwhile, sales 
have fallen flat for the firm’s fuel-efficient 
line of Omni and Horizon subcompacts. 
é of miles logged by motorists in Febru- 

ary showed a slight 3.5% increase over 
the same period a year before. But energy 
experts do not yet detect any signs that 
Americans are returning to their old driv- 
ing habits. Says Dan Lundberg, publisher 
of a leading gasoline-industry newsletter: 
“People have imposed upon themselves 
new strictures of driving that they will be 
reluctant to modify for even another 20¢ 
per gal. drop in the price of gasoline.” 

The oil industry has also been thrown 
off balance by falling petroleum prices. 
During 1981, three of the nation’s top six 
oil giants—Texaco, Mobil and Standard 
Oil of California—alone racked up a total 
of $7 billion in profits. This year they are 
not expected to do so well, and that is one 
reason that the stock prices of the major 
oil companies have lost about half their 
value since reaching a peak two years ago. 
Meanwhile, oil companies have begun 
scaling back capital investment pro- 
grams. Says Charles Kittrell, executive 
vice president of Phillips Petroleum: “We 
are having to cut back in investments all 
across the board. I am not asking for any 
get-well cards, but I do not think we will 
be able to provide as well as we might 
have for the country’s energy needs under 
these circumstances.” 

Among the first of the industry’s cut- 
backs have been construction plans for a 
number of highly capital-intensive syn- 
thetic-fuel plants to produce gasoline and 
other petroleum products from coal, tar 
sands and shale rock. Occidental Petro- 
leum and Tenneco Inc. have already 
shelved joint plans to exploit Colorado 
shale oil, and Exxon has postponed con- 
struction of a $4 billion East Texas plant 
to make gas from lignite. Says Exxon 
Chairman Clifton C. Garvin Jr.: “We'd 
rather gamble on the price of oil in our ex- 
plorations than in synfuels.” 

Exploration plans are also being 
sharply pared. As recently as last Decem- 
ber, the industry was planning to invest 
about $40 billion on such projects, an in- 
crease of 15% over 1981 levels. Many of 
those projects are now on the shelf. Says 
Industry Analyst Barry Good of the Mor- 
gan Stanley investment banking firm: “If 



































n trend-setting California, the number 



















you polled those same companies today, 
you would come up with a rate of in- 
creased investment probably half as large 
as anticipated last autumn, and in two 
months’ time, planned investment might 
actually be below the 1981 figure.” Mobil 
has already pruned this year’s drilling 
program back from $5.9 billion to $4.1 bil- 
lion, and Standard of California has 
trimmed projected outlays almost as 
much, from an estimated $5.9 billion to 
$5.3 billion. 

Hardest hit of all have been the 
independent wildcatters who do explor- 
atory drilling under contract for the oil 
majors. The wildcatters, many with no 
more than $2 million to $3 million in 
working capital, or about the cost of three 
exploratory drilling operations in the In- 
termountain West, are finding it increas- 
ingly hard to come up with the financial 
backing to go out and search for crude. 
Says Thomas Petrie, an industry analyst 
for the First Boston Corp. investment 
firm: “Investors see no point in backing 
high-risk drilling operations that can cost 


With world oil consumption currently 
running at nearly 6 million bbl. a day be- 
low the level of just three years ago, the 
immediate supply outlook is reassuring. 
Nonetheless, American crude oil imports, 
which have declined a dramatic 36% dur- 
ing the past year, still account for ap- 
proximately 25% of all U.S. needs. As 
long as one of every four barrels of oil 
consumed in the USS. is supplied by for- 
eign producers, there remains the con- 
Stant peril of exorbitant new price 
increases and economically disruptive 
supply interruptions. 

This is all the more a problem be- 
cause Western oil supplies come largely 
from the volatile Middle East, Some un- 
predictable event there could quickly turn 
the present abundance into scarcity and 
send petroleum prices rocketing upward 
on markets around the world. The cur- 
rent fortuitous situation of declining oil 
prices provides an ideal opportunity to 
press ahead with greater efforts at conser- 
vation and the development of non-OPEC 
energy supplies. It was just such efforts 















$12 or more per bbl. Instead, they can in 
effect acquire proven reserves for less 
risk, at, say, $3 to $5 per bbl., on Wall 
Street simply by investing in the depressed 
stock of financially sound oil giants.” 


in the past three years that helped bring 
about the present break in oil cartel 
prices. — By Christopher Byron. 
Reported by Gary Lee/Washington and Freder- 
ick Ungeheuer/New York 
















TT" Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
pumped more than oil into the world economy during 
the 1970s. OPEC also poured billions of dollars that it col- 
| lected from oil buyers into Western banks operating in the 
Euromarket, the hub of international finance. Those insti- 
tutions then lent the funds to borrowers that ranged from 
Third World governments to multinational corporations. 
This so-called petrodollar recycling was a major source of 
cash for world money markets during the past decade. 

Now, however, falling oil revenues are turning OPEC 
from a lender into a borrower and are drying up an impor- 
tant pool of money. This could raise interest rates around 
the world and put a further squeeze on cash-starved developing countries and the 
Eastern European nations that are already having trouble getting loans. 

During the past decade, OPEC built up financial holdings worth some 
$360 billion, but that amount is now likely to decrease. Although oil prices have 
been dropping in recent months, OPEC members have not sharply cut back on 
their expensive development programs. As a result, analysts estimate, OPEC will 
have a deficit this year of between $25 billion and $30 billion. 

Not every member of the group will be borrowing money. Small states like 
Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates should remain comfortably in surplus, but 
hard-pressed countries with large populations, such as Nigeria and Indonesia, 
will have significant deficits. Richard O’Brien, an economist with American Ex- 
press Bank in London, estimates that this year Nigeria and the other populous 
OPEC nations will probably have to sell off assets worth some $25 billion and then 
still have to borrow about $5 billion from banks. 

Western moneymen are confident that they will be able to handle the prob- 
lems of fewer petrodollars and new OPEC borrowing. They point out that the 
principal and interest due this year on all bonds issued in the European market 
will come to $24 billion, which dwarfs the amount of OPEC borrowing. Moreover, 
the $1.5 trillion Euromarket is no longer as dependent upon OPEC money as it 
once was. While most of its new funds were previously supplied by the oil produc- 
ers, the market is now so large that it can satisfy most of its new capital needs. 
Finally, the deep worldwide recession has reduced the demand for funds. Says a 
London-based banker: “Even if there is no new money at all, there’s a sizable 
pool available for reinvestment when the economy picks up again.” 
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‘There’ only one wagon 
with better mileage 
than the Civic Wagon. 


The other wagon gets about a year out of 
two pairs of sneakers. Just a guess, of course. 

With our wagon, however, we can be more 
precise. A gallon of gas takes you an EPA esti- 


mated 35| miles with the 5-speed transmission. 


Estimated 46 miles highway.” 


Andour mileage figures are better than any 


other gasoline or diesel powered station wagon. 

The Honda Civic 4-Door Wagon is also 
generous with interior space. Its rear seatback 
folds down for a longer, completely carpeted 

argo area. And a wide opening liftgate makes 
loading and unloading easier. 

There’s no driveshaft running through the 
Civic Wagon because it has front-wheel drive. 
You get even more legroom and load room. 

Our roomy station wagon handles like a 
passenger car. It’s easy to park. 

It’s also easy on your budget. Because the 
Civic Wagon is one of the lowest priced wagons 





in America. And we've loaded it with practical 
standard equipment. 

Like our energetic 1488cc engine with 
5-speed transmission. Steel-belted radial tires. 
Remote control outside rearview mirror. Front 
door and rear window defrosters and tinted 
glass. The front bucket seats fully recline. And 
the rear seatback adjusts for comfort. 

You have the option of ordering Honda’s 
3-speed automatic transmission. Even with 
automatic, no other wagon gets better mileage 
around town than the Civic Wagon." 

Well, with one exception. 





*Use estimated mpg for comparison only. Actual highway mileage probably 
less. Your mileage may differ depending on speed, weather and trip length. 
California figures will be lower. 

* 31] est. mpg. 49-state only. Comparison excludes est. hwy. 


We make it simple. 




















| Polish and West German officials signing debt-rescheduling accord in Frankfurt 


The Financial Perils of Poland 








One loan agreement, but many larger problems remain 


fter months of bitter and frustrating 
delays, Western bankers and repre- 
sentatives of the Polish government final- 
ly signed an agreement last week that per- 
mitted Poland to stretch out the payment 
of $2.4 billion in loans, which were actual- 
ly due last year. The solemn signing at the 
| glass-and-aluminum-sheathed headquar- 
ters of the Dresdner Bank in Frankfurt re- 
moved one obstacle to the start of talks on 
extending the deadline on $4.6 billion 
that Poland is scheduled to repay banks 
and governments this year. 

Bankers, who once feared that their 
Polish loans might become total losses, 
seemed satisfied with last week’s settle- 
ment. It requires the Poles to pay a stiff 
1.75% above the basic international lend- 
ing rate (currently 154%). Warsaw is to 
repay $120 million this year, and the re- 
maining $2.28 billion in twice-a-year in- 
stallments beginning in December 1985 
Notes an official of one of the 500 banks 
that took part in the agreement: “This all 
demonstrates that Poland has the ability 
to do more than people thought it could.” 

Last week’s accord, though, did not 
clear the path to resolving fully the linger- 
ing Polish debt crisis. The U.S. and its 
NATO allies have said that they will not 
consider rescheduling the $2.2 billion 
owed to Western governments unless Po- 
land eases the martial law that was im- 
posed on the country last Dec. 13. The 
hard-line Western stand effectively bars 
banks from seeking a separate agreement 

The Frankfurt pact is unlikely to 
mean renewed Western lending to the 
rest of financially strapped Eastern Eu- 
rope. The Soviet bloc owed the West some 
$80.7 billion at the end of 1981, up 11.4% 


from 1980. Major debtors include Ruma- 
nia, Hungary and the German Democrat- 
ic Republic. Rumania, which owes $9.6 
billion, missed an agricultural-loan pay- 
ment of $5.5 million earlier this year, but 
it has since been paid off. 

The long-running Polish debt drama 
has effectively dried up Western lending 
to any Soviet satellite country. Even a rel- 
atively good credit risk like Hungary can 
no longer raise long-term funds in the 
West. Says Janos Fekete, deputy presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Hungary: “If 
one house is on fire, there is a natural ten- 
dency to expect the house next door to 
catch fire as well, even if there is no rea- 
son why that should happen.” 

The Communist debt problem is not 
limited to the small East European coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union’s Western debt of 
$19.5 billion is second only to the $22.4 
billion that Poland owed at the end of last 
year. Analysts consider Moscow’s burden 
more manageable than Warsaw’s, howev- 
er, because the bigger Soviet economy is 
in a better position to pay off its creditors. 

The Soviet economic outlook, though, 
continues to deteriorate. Last week Mos- 
cow Officials indicated that the disastrous 
1981 grain harvest had been worse than 
previously thought. The setback may 
force the Soviet Union to increase gold 
sales to raise cash. The Soviets have al- 
ready sold roughly 300 tons of the metal to 
obtain about $3.5 billion. The Kremlin is 
using the proceeds to pay for food and 
other imports, and to aid its satellite coun- 
tries. Meanwhile, Western moneymen, 
who used to help the Communist world 
get out of such economic troubles, are on 
an extended bank holiday = 
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Faded Genes 
Slow start for bioengineering 
L ike a highly touted rookie who does 
nothing but strike out once the base- 
ball season begins, genetic-engineering 
companies are having trouble living up to 
their early billing. A year ago, they were 
among the hottest companies on Wall 
Street. Stock in Genentech, the first of the 
leading firms to offer its shares to the 
public, jumped from $35 to $89 during the 
opening few minutes of trading in Octo- 
ber 1980. 

Many of the wonder-drug companies, 
though, are not finding easy profits in 
their test tubes. In February, Bethesda 
Research Laboratories, of Gaithersburg, 
Mad., laid off 180 of its 460 employees and 
canceled many of its long-term research 
projects. Also in February, Collaborative 
Research Inc., of Lexington, Mass., was 
forced to cut the price on its initial stock 
offering from the $17 it had hoped for to 
$11. In late March, Southern Biotech Inc., 
of Tampa, temporarily did not pay some 
management salaries and reduced re- 
search projects because it was running 
low on cash. 

Nearly 200 U.S. companies are now 
trying to use the new technology of gene 
splicing to make products that may some 
day be able to do everything from boost- 
ing crop growth to treating cancer. Many 
were started with just a few million dol- 
lars in venture-capital funds and a hand- 
ful of researchers. They are now finding 
that promised commercial developments 
are hard to achieve, and are running short 
of money. Says Industry Analyst David 
Paisley, a Merrill Lynch vice president: 
“What you are seeing now is a shakeout 
that will lead to the survival of the 
fittest.” 








h n their eagerness to enter a glamorous 
industry, some firms began developing 
new products without thinking about 
what customers would buy them. Says Ce- 
tus Corp. Vice President William Amon 
“There are far more technical opportuni- 
ties than there are sensible market oppor- 
tunities.” Other new ventures ran into 
quality control problems when they mass 
produced drugs that were being made 
only in a laboratory test tube. Notes Gen- 
entech President Robert Swanson: “A 
number of companies have severely un- 
derestimated the enormous effort and 
specialized skills required to take a tech- 
nical breakthrough and put it in a bottle 
ready for market.” 

Like many new fields in the early 
stages of development, there are now sim- 
ply too many firms trying to capture the 
same market. These include new, well- 
financed companies like Genentech and 
Cetus, big drug companies like Merck 
and Eli Lilly, plus a host of smaller, un- 
dercapitalized firms. Observes Jonathan 
Ziegler, vice president of Sutro & Co., the 
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duplication of effort on a grand scale in 
this industry. Probably 150 of the 200 
companies are working on the same five 
products.” 

With the prospects for quick payoffs 
fading, venture-capital firms that have 
been the Daddy Warbucks of the industry 
are tightening their purse strings. They 
are now slow to provide more money to 
companies for research. Says Brooke 
Byers, a partner in the San Francisco firm 
of Kleiner, Perkins, Caufield & Byers, 
which helped start Genentech: “It’s no 
longer promise but products that compa- 
nies are to be judged on.” Some experts 
believe that 90% of the new firms may run 
out of money years before their products 
are ready for market. 

When it was founded 16 months ago, 
DNAX of Palo Alto, Calif., easily raised 
$5.5 million. The company, though, is 
now spending nearly $4 million annually 
on research, and it does not expect to see 
any profits for at least another six or seven 
years. Dr. Alejandro Zaffaroni, the 





> . 4 
Testing at Bethesda Research Laboratories 
It is hard to put a breakthrough in a bottle. 











founder and acting president of DNAX, 
admits that he expects to find it difficult 
to raise additional capital and that he 
may eventually be forced to sell out to a 
larger partner. 

Both scientists and investment advis- 
ers still believe that genetic engineering 
has a good long-range potential. The first 
new products, including human insulin 
and a vaccine for newborn calves and 
pigs, are expected to appear on the mar- 
ket soon. Big profits, however, are still 
years away. A study released this month 
by SRI International, a California think 
tank, found that miracle drugs like inter- 
feron, which may be used to treat cancer, 
will not be available in commercial quan- 
tities until 1990. Development of agricul- 
tural products that could be used to in- 
crease food production may take even 
longer. Thus the investment payoff from 
such wonder products is still far in the 
future. 





San Francisco brokerage house: “There is 
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‘Organizing Women at the Top 








A Committee of 200 for some of America’s leading executives 


ore than a third of all M.B.A. candi- 

dates now are women, and many 
women executives have risen to positions 
of power and wealth in U.S. corporations 
large and small during the past decade. In 
addition, many more have started their 
own businesses that employ tens of thou- 
sands of people. Yet with all of that to 
their credit, American women executives 
have not made an important impact in 
the world of business organizations. The 
Business Roundtable, the most prominent 
collection of corporate executives, has no 
women members. 

Last year 21 top female executives 
thought women should have a business fo- 
rum of their own. They commissioned Su- 
san Davis, 39, a recently appointed vice 
president of the Harris Bank in Chicago, 
to do a little head-hunting. With $75,000, 
partly from the National Association of 
Women Business Owners, Davis spent 
nine months tracking down hundreds of 
women bosses. The standards: they must 
be in charge, wholly or in part, of compa- 
nies whose sales are at least $5 million an- 
nually, or managing operations with bud- 
gets of that size in larger firms. The result 
was the Committee of 200, which a fort- 
night ago held its founding meeting in Los 
Angeles. 

Davis says that some of the executives 
had to be convinced that it was in their in- 
terest to form a “national women’s busi- 
ness group with a national focus.” Assem- 
bling the group was no easy task, even 
though, as the search went on, Davis found 
1,400 women who fitted the committee’s 
criteria. Most successful candidates had 
risen to the top of their professions mainly 
on their own, on talent and intelligence, 
without sisterhood coalitions or pushes 
from “old girl ties,” or “networking,” in 
the feminist jargon of the day. 

Strong individualists all, many of the 
executives shied away from groups. In 
fact, 40% turned down the invitation to 
join. Many were entrepreneurs who had 
risked capital and lost sleep over their 
ideas. Says Davis: “For many hard- 
driving women executives, it was the first 
time they had joined a women’s group.” 

Typical was the initial response of 
Inger McCabe Elliott, 49, president of the 
New York-based China Seas fabric and 
wallpaper firm (1981 sales: about $5 mil- 
lion): “My nose is too close to the grind- 
stone to run around in women’s rights 
groups.” She later joined. Said she after 
attending the Los Angeles meeting: “I felt 
I was among equals.” 

The Committee of 200 that was final- 
ly put together represents a wide mixture 
of industries and regions of the U.S. The 
committee is a stellar collection of female 
executive talent from their 20s to their 
70s, who come from 30 states and 70 
kinds of businesses. At least 30 are in 
manufacturing; others are in cosmetics, 








tising, securities services, retailing, con- 
struction and consulting. 

Some of the members are relatively 
well known. They include Katharine | 
Graham, chairman of the Washington 
Post Co., for example, and Betty Ruth 
Hollander, holder of five patents in tem- 
perature measurement and president and 
founder of Omega Engineering in Con- 
necticut. Also among the new members 
Christie Hefner, 29, a corporate vice pres- 
ident and widely considered the hare ap- 
parent of Playboy Enterprises; Invest- 
ment Adviser Julia Walsh of Julia M 
Walsh & Sons of Washington, D.C., 
Sherry Lansing, president of Twentieth 
Century-Fox Productions; and Florence 
Skelly, president of pollsters Yankelovich, 
Skelly & White. 

Despite many initial doubts, the wom- 
en almost universally praised the commit- 
tee after the first meeting. 
Says Mary Farrar, 41, 
president and founder of 
Systems Erectors, a struc- 
tural steel contractor in 
Kansas City: “I had no 
women professional asso- 
ciations whatsoever. I 
simply didn’t know there 
were other women out 
there at my level with the 
same managerial prob- 
lems.” Said Diane John- 
son, 48, executive vice 
president of Houston's 
Central Pipe & Supply Co. 
(1981 sales: $82 million): 
“Most of us are not join- 
ers. But we decided to risk 
it.” Added Lane Nemeth, 
35, president of Discovery 
Toys of Benicia, Calif: 
“The committee gives me 
a source of support, a feel- 
ing that it is O.K. to be 
successful.’’ Said Judy 
Hendren Mello, president 
of The First Women’s 
Bank in New York City: 
“Often we get tired of 
being the only blouse at 
a black-tie business din- 
er. It’s mind-blowing to 
have access to high-level 
women.” 

It was strictly business 
for the first meeting of the 
Committee of 200. Tennis and jogging 
events were lightly attended, while work- 
shops on topics like problem solving and 
dealing with managerial stress got the 
crowds. Confidence ran high. Said Evelyn 
Echols of Chicago, whose company trains 
travel agents: “This group could have 
handled anything, including General Mo- 
tors.” Later this year the committee will 
hold regional sessions in several U.S. cit- 
ies and another national meeting in the 
fall, possibly in Louisville. c] 
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Political Scientist Charles Murray argues that the Great Society programs were not so great 


Trickle Down Trickles Up 


A scholar marshals evidence to support a tainted theory 


hen Budget Chief David Stockman 
was quoted in the Atlantic Monthly 
last year as saying that President Reagan’s 
policies were a disguised form of “trickle- 
down” economics, Democrats and many 
Republicans were outraged. Stockman 
seemed to be advocating a conservative 
Strategy that had long ago fallen into disre- 
pute: stimulate economic growth by giving 
tax breaks to the rich and letting benefits 
trickle down to the poor 
Now Charles Murray, an M.LT.- 
educated political scientist who has delved 
into the statistics on poverty, has written 
an unflinching defense of trickle-down 
economics. In an essay distributed by the 
conservative Heritage Foundation, Mur- 





ray argues that Stockman should never 
have been taken to the woodshed 
Murray, 39, spent six years studying 
the effectiveness of various Government 
spending programs for the American In- 
stitutes for Research, a nonpolitical Wash- 
ington-based think tank. After leaving 
A.LR. last year to become an independent 
consultant, Murray began to study the im- 
pact of Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society 
on the level of poverty. To his surprise, 
Murray found that the prevalence of pov- 
erty in the U.S. had fallen just as rapidly 
during the Eisenhower years, when social 


| Spending was much lower 


In 1964, Johnson’s first full year in of- 
fice, 18% of Americans were classified as 











poor by standards set in Washington. By 


‘| 1968 that figure had dropped to 12.8%, 
5| and the Great Society was called a success 


Its supporters rarely noted, though, that 
the percentage of Americans in poverty 
had already plunged from 32.7% in 1949 to 
19.5% in 1963 

In the 1970s, annual Government cash 
payments for public aid mushroomed 
156%, to $21.8 billion. Despite this lavish 
spending, however, progress against pov- 
erty stalled. By 1980 there were 13% of 
Americans who were still poor, virtually 
the same percentage as in 1970. 


M urray concludes that the level of pov- 
erty depends upon the performance 
of the economy rather than the rate of 
Government social spending. Increases in 
poverty in the past three decades were 
concentrated during the years in which 
the gross national product fell: 1954, 1958, 
1970, 1974 and 1975. During all other 
years, poverty declined. 

Murray’s research draws criticism 
from such liberal economists as Charles 
Schultze and Barry Bosworth of the 
Brookings Institution, who point out that | 
the thesis ignores non-cash aid from the 
Government, including food stamps and 
Medicaid. If such benefits are counted, 
they say, fewer Americans are poor than 
Murray’s statistics indicate, and thus Gov- 
ernment spending has been more benefi- 
| cial than he acknowledges. 

To Murray, however, food stamps are 

a feeble substitute for the jobs and cash in- 
come that are generated by a thriving 
economy. Says he: “The record clearly 
shows that measures to stimulate G.N.P. 
and create wealth at the top can do more 
good for people at the bottom than larger 
welfare payments. Conservatives just 
haven't done their homework and publi- 
cized the hard fact that trickle-down eco- 
nomics works.” im 








Death of a Supercab 


ith its ungainly boxy shape the Checker taxicab has 
long been a distinctive part of the U.S. urban street- 
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scape. Riders in New York, Aspen, Chicago and dozens of 
other cities stretched out their legs in limousine-like comfort. 
They could even offer a lift to friends on the tiny folding 
jump seats in the roomy passenger compartment 

Now the Checker is headed for extinction. Last week 
Checker Motors Corp., which has been producing the cabs in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., since 1922, announced that it would 
phase out production in July. In 1981 about 3,000 of the taxis 
were built, and the company lost $448,000. 

Checker blamed the shutdown on the unwillingness of its 
union workers to grant wage concessions such as the United 
Auto Workers have given to the Big Three automakers. 

The company, however, was in part a victim of the trend 
toward using regular Detroit models as cabs. Though stan- 
dard sedans are less roomy than Checker cabs, they have be- 
come far more economical to own and operate. With the 
passing of the big boxy taxi, only the riders will suffer. 








One of the last of a dying breed as it worked the streets last week 
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Taking Bilingualism to Task 


A gifted Mexican American says it cheats minorities 


i n the melting-pot America of legend, 
plunging straight into the English lan- 
guage in school was a matter of pride and 
sheer survival. The pain of learning, and 
of leaving one’s immigrant parents be- 
hind, was justified as necessary for prog- 
ress and assimilation. But by the 1970s, 
prevailing notions about education and 
ethnicity had changed. It was believed 
that the cultural heritage of each student 
should be preserved. Accordingly, new 
waves of immigrant children, the major- 
ity of them Hispanics, were provided with 
bilingual education, as the Federal Gov- 
ernment prodded schools to give them in- 
struction primarily in their own language 
until they acquired English skills. But 
many students stayed in such classes for 
years 


Critics now assail “bilingualism” as 


expensive, impractical and un-American 
None are more eloquent—or surprising 
than Richard Rodriguez. A Mexican 
American by birth who trained as a schol- 
ar of Renaissance literature, Rodriguez, 
36, is a writer of rare precision and grace 
His new book, Hunger of Memory (Go- 
dine; $13.95), isa perceptive and touching 
memoir about growing up in an immi- 
| grant family and about the emotional 
costs of studying his way to a secure place 
in the Anglo intellectual hierarchy. In the 
book, Rodriguez bears knowledgeable 
and compelling witness against America’s 
recent methods of educating the under- 
privileged, and especially against bilin- 
gual education 
Rodriguez, in fact, is his own best case 
history. “I have been haunted by how my 
education has made me different,” he says 
Asa “socially disadvantaged” son of Span- 
ish-speaking parents, he entered a Roman 
Catholic grammar school in Sacramento, 
Calif., when he was six, speaking barely 50 
words of English. By day, in class, he sat 
silent and unlearning. At night he luxuri- 
ated in the warmth and intimacy of his 
family’s Spanish language and the sepa- 
rate, private world of his home. It was only 
when his teachers finally prevailed on Ro- 
driguez’s parents to try speaking English 
at home that his education began. And so 
did “the inevitable pain” of growing away 
from his parents culturally. That process 
of growth and separation, he insists, is part 
of all education 
Rodriguez has scant patience with 
middle-class ethnics, “filled with deca- 
dent self-pity,” who resist entering the 
mainstream of American life. Today’s bi- 
lingual classes, he maintains, keep chil- 
dren “poised at the edge of language too 
long.” Using black English or Spanish in 
school is crippling because it reduces 
learning and delays assimilation; hence it 
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reinforces a public form of separateness, a 
distinction that ultimately keeps minor- 
ities in their ghettos. “What I needed to 
learn in school was that I had the right— 
and the obligation—to speak the public 
language of los gringos,” writes Rodri- | 
guez. “Only when I was able to think of | 
myself as an American, no longer an alien 
in gringo society, could I seek the rights 
and opportunities necessary for full public 
individuality.” 

“Minority student” is a label that 
Rodriguez dislikes and regrets having ac- 
cepted for himself, first at Stanford, then 
as a graduate student at Columbia. By the 
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Rodriguez at home in San Francisco 
On the “inevitable pain of learning.” 


time he won a Fulbright scholarship, he 
was in no way “socially disadvantaged.” 
Yet in 1976, when fellow graduate stu- 
dents were scrounging for teaching jobs, 
Rodriguez found himself overwhelmed | 
with offers from top universities, not be- 
cause he was a skillful scholar-teacher— 
which he was—but simply because he 
was a member of a racial minority. Disil- 
lusioned by what he regarded as the un- 
fairness of academic affirmative-action 
policies based solely on race, he turned 





down all the professorships offered and 
became a writer. Rodriguez realized that 
“the policy of affirmative action was nev- 
er able to distinguish someone like me 
from a slightly educated Mexican Ameri- 
can who lived in a barrio. Worse, affirma- 
tive action made me the beneficiary of 
his condition.” Today, he believes, col- 
leges do nonwhite students a disservice 
by recruiting them without due regard 


for their preparation or chances to 
succeed. “The revolutionary demand,” 
Rodriguez writes, would be for “a re- 


form of primary and secondary schools.” 

Eventually Rodriguez spoke out in fa- 
vor of the Bakke decision, which upheld a 
white applicant’s complaint against a mi- 
nority admissions quota at the University 
of California medical school at Davis. At 
a time when the Reagan Administration 
is cutting back funds for bilingual educa- 
tion and backing away from affirmative 
action, his views take on political signifi- 
cance. He has been quoted and courted by 
an array of right-wing politicians “for 
whom,” he says, “I would never vote,” 
and called a “brown Uncle Tom” by mi- 
nority groups. Commenting on Hunger of 
Memory, Oral Historian Studs Terkel, a 





don’t want to see the book of an excep- 
tional individual used by others to make a 
general case.” Rodriguez, who now lives 
simply in a small San Francisco apart- 
ment, shares that concern. Says he: “I’ve 
always been in favor of affirmative action, 
but only if class was the criterion rather 
than race.” sl 


Computer Bust 
Processors banned from exams | 


I n the beginning was longhand, 
scrawled into blue books. Then came 
the first technological debate: Should stu- 
dents be allowed to type exams rather 
than write them out? Many professors, es- 
pecially at law schools, welcomed the 
typewriters’ greater legibility. Next those 
silent whizzes, pocket calculators, posed 
the question of whether mathematics stu- 
dents should be permitted to bring them 
to exams. Again, technology won. But last 
week at Harvard Law School, the techno- 
logical line was finally drawn—at least for 
the moment. No, said the powers that be, 
to a request that students be allowed to 
use word processors and computers for 
taking exams. 

The issue came up in January, when 
two first-year law students brought their 
home computers to use as word proces- 
sors at the exams. Says Wayne Walker, 
30, a former Air Force jet fighter pilot, re- 
ferring to his Apple II: “It was something 
I had used all semester. I was comfortable 
with it.” His classmates were not. They 
worried not only about the computer's 
faster typing and editing time but also 
about the machine’s ability to store key 
information and insert prewritten para- 
graphs at the push of a button. John 
Downer, 24, maintains that his Osborne 
computer did not give him an edge, but 
admits: “It could become the 20th centu- 
ry equivalent of a note on the shirt cuff.” 
Bowing to the law school’s dictum, 
Downer will be writing his second-semes- 
ter exams on a portable Smith-Corona 
But he is sure the computer will be admit- 
ted eventually. Says he: “It’s just a 
question of time.” bod 
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| Heartbreak Hill. It figures to be 
| the final Patriots Day for the Bos- 
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Pure Joy Is Running Out 





After 86 years, Boston is ready to go commercial 


f all the pure pursuits, among the 
purest has been the pursuit of slipped 
discs, varicose veins, shin splints, sagging 
breasts, side stitches and hernias—the 
traditional rewards of running. Runners 
who speak of their exquisite pains (and 


| many runners speak of nothing else) say 


the compensations are, and ought to be, 
ethereal: surges of joy, increased self-es- 
improved sex lives. But 
commercialism is afoot and mer- 
cenaries are gaining. The Boston | 
Marathon is about to turn pro. 

Sensible people given to sed- 
entary pleasures have long been 
offended by the unsightly specta- 
cle of their neighbors chugging 
around town in their underwear 
(“It must be spring, the saps are 
running again”), but no one has 
ever disputed the ideal at the 
heart of the Patriots Day race 
through the streets of Boston. For 
86 years, it has been as pure as the 
April snow. 

But next Monday looms like 


ton Marathon, and the last stand 
of undiluted amateurism. For rea- 
sons no less prosaic than televi- 
sion, the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion intends to shift its noble race 
next year to Sunday, perhaps ad- 
just the starting and finish lines 
slightly for commercial purposes, 
and, ifall that isn’t jarring enough, 
begin paying the winners. Will 
Cloney, 70, president of the B.A.A. 
and master of the marathon, con- 
tends that there is at least “a se- 
mantic difference between being 
paid and running for prizes. If you 
were to say to me, ‘Is the Boston 
Marathon going professional?’ my 
answer is emphatically no. As to paying 
prize money, under the existing rules of 
amateurism, that is a distinct possibility.” 

The existing rules of amateurism 
could have been written by Cole Porter: 
Anything goes. On the occasion of his sec- 
ond consecutive victory in the New York 
Marathon last October, Alberto Salazar 
allowed as how, given a choice, he prefers 
his cash “under the table” rather than by 
way of one of the new trust-fund arrange- 
ments the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation has approved as a slender 
hedge against hypocrisy. Also on behalf of 
under-the-table money, Fred Lebow, the 
New York Marathon’s candid proprietor, 
points out that it “is legal as far as the gov- 
ernments are concerned as long as the ath- 
letes pay their taxes. It’s acceptable to the 
media—they’ve known about it for dec- 
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ades. The public knows about it. The ath- 
letes benefit financially. Consequently, 
everybody is happy.” 

Not everybody has been happy with 
the Boston Marathon. Olympic Gold 
Medal Winner Frank Shorter has run at 
Boston only twice, the last time in 1979. 
Among other reasons, he could never coax 
so much as a plane ticket out of Cloney. 


Kelley finisheshis'5Oth outside the Pru last year 
“I'm confused as all get out. Jeepers, it’s a new ball game.” 


Sneaker companies have probably picked 
up a few tabs over the years in Boston, but 
the runners have never been paid or even 
had expenses defrayed by the B.A.A. 


4é AX a matter of fact,” says four-time 
Winner Bill Rodgers, “Boston 
never even worked within the amateur 
rules before. For the past many years, 
they could have paid airfares, housing 
and food allowances.” Now, apparently 
afraid of being left behind by marathons 
in New York, London and Tokyo, Boston 
is ready to pay. “When I see all these 
things happening,” says Cloney, “I have 
to do something to protect the future of 
the Boston Marathon.” 
Since 1965, the Prudential Center— 
the Pru—has served as the destination of 
the 26-mile 385-yd. journey, a blessed 


| sight for the survivors among the 6,000 
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starters. They stumble in looking like ad- 
vancemen for a famine. But the Pru says it 
wants no part of commercialism, and the 
finish line next year will probably be else- 
where. “The marathon is going to be ex- 
actly the same as every other marathon in 
the world,” Cloney promises, “with com- 
mercial sponsorship.” 
What happened to nobility and senti- 
mentality? “As for anybody who has illu- | 
sions about the nobility of the sport,” Rod- | 
gers answers, “they're generally not the 
marathoners themselves, certainly not the 
world-class marathoners. It wasn’t the 





to be professionals. It’s only the 

people who don’t know what it 
takes to reach this level. There is a 
kind of dream world. A myth was 
concocted.” 

For the Boston Marathoners 
who are not world class, for whom 
Boston has always represented a 
sort of everyman’s World Series, 
will it be the same? Rodgers says 
it will. He thinks professionalism 
and commercialism merely “en- 
sure that world-class competitors 
will be present,” and should have 
no effect on the dreamers. This 
was put to a dreamer, Washington 
Post Columnist Colman McCar- 
thy, who writes better than he | 
runs, but has finished three Bos- 
ton Marathons. He mulled it over 
for a long moment before answer- 
ing: “So many great amateurs 
have triumphed at Boston—John- 
ny Kelley, Clarence H. DeMar, 
Tarzan Brown—that it’s hard to 
run there and not feel almost 
spiritually uplifted by the money- 
free aura. I know it’s 99% impos- 
sible and 1% improbable that 
sports commercialization can be 
stopped. But that’s why the ama- 
teur tradition of Boston needs pre- 
serving. We're down to our last 
1% of pure-joy athletics.” 

Kelley, 74, who won in 1935 
and 1945, plans to run again Monday. It 
will be his 51st Boston Marathon, though 
he is half inclined not to count the three he 
didn’t finish (1928, 1932 and 1956). “I 
meet people every day now,” Kelley says, 
“with gray heads, bald heads, who tell me 
how their fathers always took them to 
Fenway on Patriots Day morning to see 
the Red Sox and then on to the race to 
cheer us in. Boston is Boston. It’s tradition. 
But I’m as confused as all get out now. 
Jeepers, it’s a whole new ball game.” Kel- 
ley’s favorite running now is at home on 
Cape Cod in the morning: “No traffic, no 
people, no nothing.” He thinks of when he 
was young, “when people did hard things 
for the pure love of doing them,” and it 
pleases him to believe that “there are plen- 














ty who still do.” —By Tom Callahan. 
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Nice Girls Do—Get Sued 








An ex-lover demands royalties from a sexy bestseller 


erb Margolis, 56, strolled into a Los 

Angeles bookstore 15 months ago, 
flipped to the index page of Nice Girls Do. 
the hot-selling sex manual, and went into 
shock. Reason: he claims that the book, 
which has sold 183,000 hardcover copies 
and is now on the paperback bestseller 
lists, is half his—the result of collaboration 
in and out of bed with Author Irene Kas- 
sorla during a passionate romance 
that cooled in June 1978. Kassorla, 
a fiftyish Bel Air psychologist, ad- 
mits the affair but denies working 
with Margolis. Says Margolis 
plaintively: “She wanted us to be- 
come the Masters and Johnson of 
the *80s."" Nonsense, replies Kas- 
sorla: “I am a distinguished scien- 
ust with impeccable credentials. 
Mr. Margolis has made no contri- 
bution to my book.” 

Margolis, an independent film 
producer and a former West Coast | 
editor for Penthouse, has filed suit 
for damages, half the royalties and 





prospectus prepared jointly with Kassorla 
turns up almost word for word in the book. 
“There's no holding back. The spotlight is 
on her,’ swoons the prospectus. “The man 
becomes the orchestrator, playing her 
body as ifit were a precious instrument.” A 
similar passage is in Nice Girls Do: 
“There’s no holding back. The spotlight is 
on you. Your partner becomes the musi- 


BEN MARTIN 


title credit on all future editions of Former Lovebirds Herb Margolis pe bios Sean 


the book. As he tells it, he and Kas- 
sorla went from bed to tape re- 
corder, chatting up sexual bouts and work- 
ing outa detailed, 90-page prospectus for a 
“revolutionary new book on sexual behav- 

| ior.” He says that 114 of the 229 pages of 
the bestseller are his. He also claims joint 
credit for most of the book’s original ideas, 
including “Silence Isn't Golden” (lovers 
should constantly talk during and after 
sex), “Fingertipping” (when lovers simul- 
taneously rub each other's back lightly 
with their fingertips, the results are highly 
erotic) and “The Maxi Orgasm” (a shat- 
tering “untamable” mega-orgasm well 
within the reach of most women) 

Material that Margolis says was in the 
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MARRIED. Burt Bacharach, 53. master song- 


writer (Alfie, Raindrops Keep Falling on 
My Head); and Carole Bayer Sager, 36, 
Singer-lyricist (They re Playing Our Song); 
he for the third time, she for the second; in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. They collaborated on 
this year’s Oscar-winning song, Arthur's 
Theme. 


DIED. Brenda Benet, 36, who played the 
scheming, neurotic Lee Dumonde in the 
TV soap opera Days of Our Lives, and was 
the ex-wife of Actor Bill Bixby (The In- 
credible Hulk); of a self-inflicted gunshot 
wound to the head; in Los Angeles 


actor whose laconic manner and menac- 
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Milestones 


cian, playing your body as if it were a pre- 
cious instrument.” 

Slight, with thinning hair and glasses, 
Margolis does not look like a Don Juan. 
“I’m no sexual athlete,” he says. Yet, as his 
transcripts of the Margolis-Kassorla tapes 
show, he may be too modest. An entry for 
the weekend of March 6, 1977, consists of 
Kassorla’s dreamy recollections of love- 
making that brought her dozens of or- 
gasms: “Herb was like a giant. He was like 
a superman. Three successive interludes of 
sensuality within a few hours.” Such expe- 
riences may be related to the spunky claim 
in Kassorla’s book that 100 orgasms with- 


ing Kentucky drawl landed him numer- 
ous roles as a moody, alienated cowboy or 
gangster; of a heart attack; in Hollywood. 
Besides appearing in the TV series Have 
Gun, Will Travel, Oates was in 40 films, 
including The Wild Bunch (1969) and the 
recently released The Border 


DIED. Abe Fortas, 71, prominent Washing- 
ton lawyer, shrewd political adviser and 
former Justice of the Supreme Court; of 
a ruptured aorta; in Washington, D.C. 
Fortas was noted for his superlative le- 
gal craftsmanship, which also became a 
hallmark of the influential law firm he 


| helped found, now known as Arnold & 
DIED. Warren Oates, 53, earthy character | Porter. He argued the landmark Gideon 


Wainwright case 


, in which the Su- 





in two hours are “not uncommon’ "among | 


| women she treats in sex therapy. Perhaps 


| Margolis replies as flatly as any real sexol- 





“She wanted us to become the Masters and Johnson of the 80s.” 


| hanceand make it so easy 





just like music being with you.” 


because of Margolis’ selection, the tran- 
scripts depict Kassorla as the uncertain, 
dependent partner, learning from Margo- 
lis. “Your smiling, nonjudgmental attitude 
helped me,” Kassorla says at one point. 


ogist: “I think what comes out of this is the 
value of vocalizing feelings as opposed to 
silence, which creates an interpretative 
feeling which may be all wrong.” 

From the beginning of the affair in 
1976, Margolis recalls, “our experience to- 
gether was very emotionally and romanti- 
wats Cally rewarding ... We began 
thinking, ‘What a wonderful thing 
to write up.’ The transcripts indi- 
cate that during sex, Kassorla 
came up with erotic images that 
appear in her book as patient case 
histories: visions of a stained- 
glass window, and dancing lolli- 
pops that magically turn into male 
genitals. 

Margolis has more than tran- 
scripts to make his case. Nancy 
Hardwick, a freelance editor who 
was hired in May of 1978 to orga- 
nize and edit a Kassorla-Margolis 
book, will testify. Says she: “I was 
definitely working for both of 
them.” Margolis also has one of 
the tapes (Kassorla has the rest). 
He says that the material embarrasses 
him, but he will play it in court if he has to. 
Legal proceedings are set to start April 26, 
with a hearing on Margolis’ attempt to 
stop sales of the book. Kassorla’s lawyers 
promise a “simple explanation” that will 
prove she is the sole author of Nice Girls 
Do. At least she will be able to relive those | 
lyrical days when passion and profit were 
one. “It doesn’t cost me anything to be 
with you,” she says in one transcript, 
though that remains to be seen. “You en- | 
The way you 





embrace me, the noises you make. Oh, it’s 
| 





preme Court found in 1963 that poor de- 
fendants are entitled to free lawyers, 
President Lyndon Johnson, of whom he 
was a confidant, appointed him to the 
court in 1965. Four years later Fortas be- 
came the first Justice to resign under pub- 
lic criticism, amid disclosures that he had 
accepted $20,000 from a foundation con- 
trolled by former Client Louis Wolfson, 
who had been convicted of violating secu- 
rities laws. 


DIED. Helen Lawrenson, 74, saucy, acerbic 
journalist and memoirist (Stranger at the 
Party; Whistling Girl), best known for her 
notorious 1936 article in Esquire maga- 
zine, “Latins Are Lousy Lovers”; of an ap- 
| Parent heart attack; in New York City. 
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Before you read any further, there's something you 
should know. The staff at FULL SERVICE BANKS are not 
commissioned sales people 


They'e salaried professionals. So if you follow the directions below, you won't get 
pressured into opening an IRA. You'll get answers ir A 
STEP ONE: Spend a few minutes writing down any questions you have about the 

new Individual Retirement Accounts. Questions about 


interest rates, tax benefits, anything 
STEP TWO:Bring your questions toA FULL SERVICE BANK’ 


STEP THREE: Sit down 


with one of our banking 
professionals and ask EASY-TO-FOLLOW 
away 
He or she can give you a Clear picture 
of the new IRAs without a lot of excess ae T 
gobbledygook. And show you how a plan & 


can be designed to meet your particular needs 

Should you decide to open an IRA atAFULL SERVICE BANK, your account is automatically 
insured with the FDIC. So your peace of mind can grow right along with your investment 

We hope you'll sit down with one of our people soon. They can make IRAs as Clear as they are 
rewarding 
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War of the sexes: Honeymooners Jackie Gleason, Art Carney, Audrey Meadows, Joyce Randolph 





Ricky, Riley, Edith and Maude 


Past shocks! The TV rerun becomes social history 


Us 1982—do you know 

where your children are? If 
they watch as much daytime 
and syndicated television as 
their elders, they are probably 
lost somewhere in time—may- 
be as far back as 1951, taking 
in an old J Love Lucy show i 
Perhaps they are watching the # 
most famous episode of Lucy, { 
the birth in 1953 of Little , } 
Ricky. Frantic father-to-be \ : 
Ricky Ricardo wants tocancel @ 
a performance of his nightclub 
act to join his wife at the hospi- 
tal; Lucy, whose antic zaniness has been 
transmuted into the madonna-like calm 
then attributed to every expectant moth- 
er, sends him off to work with the unchal- 
| lengeable claim: “You can’t be where I 
am, anyway.” And sure enough, when he 
takes her to the maternity ward, a nurse 
insists that the Ricardos kiss goodbye in 
the lobby. No husband is allowed upstairs 
because menfolk have no business med- 
dling in childbirth. 

Such nostalgic—and telling—remind- 
ers of the way we once were are increas- 
ingly available to the TV viewer. Nearly 
half the homes in the U.S. can tune in toa 
Lucy rerun. Such venerable series as Ho- 
gan’s Heroes and the Andy Griffith Show 
have been selling in syndication for more 
money than ever. “In the past ten years, 
there has been a significant increase in 
the number of independent stations,” says 
Dennis Gillespie, a senior vice president 
of Viacom International, the world’s ma- 
jor supplier of syndicated shows. “And 
those stations are buying more and more 
syndicated programs.” 

TV is often, and rightly, regarded as a 
mirror of the social realities of the pres- 
ent. It also serves as a kind of time ma- 
chine for backtracking into social history 
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Shirley Booth as Hazel 


Perhaps the most appealing 
though on reflection disquiet- 
ing—glimpses that TV reruns 
give us are of wifehood, moth- 
erhood and family life, back 
when those alone were sup- 
posed to make a woman hap- 
py. Even before Little Ricky’s 
birth, for example, Lucy Ri- 
cardo stayed home as a house- 
wife. Her urge to take a job and 
fulfill ambitions of her own 
was considered one of the 
wackier aspects of her humor. 
Lucy’s contemporary Peg Ril- 
ey (in William Bendix’s The Life of Riley, 
1953-58) stayed home too, despite the 
constant money worries stemming from 
Riley’s modest wage as a riveter. And the 
handful of working women in ‘50s TV 
were mostly man-hungry spinsters like 
Eve Arden’s schoolteacher in Our Miss 
Brooks (1952-56) and Ann B. Davis’ jill- 
of-all-trades Schultzy in 
the Bob Cummings Show 
(1955-59) 

Nearly two decades 
later, Edith Bunker stayed 
home too, but from the 
first season of All in the 
Family (1971-79) her job- 
lessness was an issue. A 
husband who didn’t want 
his wife to work was not 
just manly and protective, 
he was insecure. Now that 
the majority of married 
women work, so do the 
characters of TV. Indeed, 
of the ten top-rated week- 
ly entertainment series 
this season, only Dallas 
and The Jeffersons are 
about families with wives 
Steadily at 








home—and Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz 





neither Sue Ellen Ewing nor Louise 
Jefferson fits snugly into conservative 
demographics. 

In the old days, nearly all the working 
mothers were no longer married, and they 
were figures of pity. How was a woman to 
cope without a husband? They tended to 
be widows, not divorcees. Who could be 
expected to admire a woman who failed 
to hold her man? Even as recently as the 
early "70s, when Maude blossomed as a 
divorced-and-remarried woman, she was 
presented as a squawking caricature: a 
klaxon-voiced termagant making life 
tough for husband No. 4. Moreover, CBS 
refused to let the pioneering Mary 
Richards of the Mary Tyler Moore Show 
(1970-77) be a divorcee. The first episode 
set the tone: Mary merely broke off an af- 
fair. Not until One Day at a Time (since 
1975) did sitcoms deal with a divorcee 
who is at once loving, a free spirit and the 
essence of responsibility 

Nowadays macho is often a term of 
derision, and the submissive, clinging- 
vine woman scarcely survives even as a 
comic stereotype. Probably no modern 
producer would consider a show title as 
explicitly steeped in male chauvinism— 
however mockingly at times—as Father 
Knows Best (1954-63) or portray, in simi- 
larly straightforward terms, a family in 
which the wife and children are seeming- 
ly so deferential to even such a benign dic- 
tator, Certainly wife-beating is unthink- | 
able as a subject for comedy; it is a staple | 
of intensely self-serious drama. Yet 
enough lingers of bygone sexual roles that 
children learn to laugh when The Honey- 
mooners’ Ralph Kramden threatens his 
wife with “One of these days, Alice, pow! 
Right in the kisser!” 

Reruns still permit us to glimpse pa- 
triarchal conviction when, in The Real 
McCoys (1957-63), Grandpappy Amos’ 
flinty eyes blaze and he snaps: “Doggone 
it. It ain't people. It's a woman! And no 
McCoy ever crawled to a man, let alone a 
woman.” In this era of men’s conscious- 
ness-raising, children and, 
it may be argued, adults 
still absorb lessons about 
stoic silence by watching 


Fred MacMurray, the 
widowed father in My 
Three Sons (1960-72), 


avert his face and lower 
his voice when his sons 
have gratified him. He 
falls mute, he explains lat- 
er, because “I’m liable to 
say something corny.” 

My Three Sons em- 
bodies another enduring 
message of reruns from 
the 1950s and 1960s, at 
odds with the feminism 
and sexual egalitarianism 
that seep through TV to- 
day: that men by nature 
find themselves at a loss 
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Turning point: Mary Tyler Moore copes 


Getting the last laugh on the stereotype 


when rearing children. The bachelor fa- 
ther prompted recurring jests then (one 
series even had that title); invariably he 
recruited help, sometimes from a matron- 
ly woman, more often from another man 
Because child care was women’s work, 
the male helper was usually treated as de- 
sexualized, either by age (William Fraw- 
ley and William Demarest in My Three 
Sons) or race (Sammee Tong as the belea- 
guered Japanese houseboy in Bachelor 
Father, 1957-62) or mere girth (Sebastian 
Cabot in Family Affair, 1966-71) 


Bo the vagaries of home and fam- 
ily, reruns bring back a whole range 
of social attitudes that are purportedly by 
gone. In Gilligan's Island (1964-67), for 
example, everyone kowtows to the mil- 
lionaire, even on an island where his 
money means nothing. In Hazel (1961- 
66), a normal middle-class family can 
find, afford and need a servant—and not 
because the mother is working or has 
more than one child. In The Odd Couple 
(1970-75), two men of a certain age can 
live together, in traditional masculine 
slob and effeminate-fussbudget roles, 
without an automatic assumption that 
they are homosexual 

Reruns are sustained commercially 
by an audience of adults as well as curious 
children. Some of the audience's affection 
is only for the familiar. But some, plainly 
is for a world that seemed simpler and saf- 
er—if not always in reality, then at least 
in the idealized views of TV programmers 
of the day. It is probably no accident that 
the Christian Broadcasting Network’s 
over-the-air and cable services rely heavi- 
ly on wholly secular reruns from the self- 
confident and squeaky-clean 50s. Adults 
are likely to be wistful, and children in- 
trigued, about a time when society's rules 
were clearer and conformity with them 
more satisfying—and when, as awestruck 
viewers of The Millionaire (1955-60) 
have learned, a dollar was really a 
dollar By William A. Henry lll 
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Mugging. Rape. Murder. 

Crime in America has become more brutal, more 

random, more irrational. And the fear of it is slowly 
paralyzing American society. TIME looked at the ways 
violence and brutality are changing our lives. The 

article investigated the causes, effects and possible 
solutions. Week after week, TIME gives you more than | TIM 
news and information. It brings insight and 

understanding to subjects that matter to you. 


Read TIME and understand. 
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At ATARI® we've not only developed the video 
games the world wants most, we’ve developed more 
and more of them. 

And we plan to keep right on doing that. 

After all, when you invest your time and money 


ina home video game, isn’t it nice to know that the 
people who make the game are doing the same? ; J) 
ATARI MAKES MORE HOME VIDEO GAMES THAN ANYONE 


HAVE YOU PLAYED ATARI TODAY? ATARI 
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CAN CONQUER CANCER 
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In 44 laboratories in 15 nations, an Operating without the support of 


international team of scientists is 


working to solve the riddle of cancer. 
This is the laboratory network of the 


National Foundation for Cancer 
Research; a coordinated assault of 
biochemistry, physiology, chemistry, 
physics, quantum mechanics and 
electronics. 

The directors of this quest to cure 
cancer include many of science’s 
most innovative thinkers. Four are 
Nobel Laureates. The laboratories 
involved are at eminent research 
centers. 

Enormous progress is being made. 


Under the leadership of Dr. Albert 


National Foundation for 
iT Cancer Research 


Suite 332W 
7315 Wisconsin Ave 
Bethesda, MD 20814 


Director, many disciplines are now 
unlocking the bioelectronic secret of 
cancer. Dr. Szent-Gyorygi, himself a 
Nobel Prize Winner for his discovery 
of Vitamin C, has held for years that 
the answer to cancer will come 
through understanding the function 
of living cell tissue. His brilliant 
work led to forming the National 
Foundation for Cancer Research. 
Today NFCR channels the 
contributions of thousands into only 


one area—productive cancer research 


and its management. We do not 
construct buildings or sustain huge 
campaigns of public information. 


C I'd like to help 
to conquer cancer. Here 


N- y 
is my contribution for Name 
$s Address 
O Please send me more City — 


information about the 
research work of NFCR 


governments, we do not generate 
political publicity. 

While our name is not a household 
word in the fight against cancer, we 
have rallied the important names 
to our mission. We've called on the 
world's scientific genius to banish 
the horror of cancer—and they've 
responded. 

Now, we call on you to remember 
our name and give us your urgently 


needed support. With enough support 


behind us, the NFCR team can 
conquer cancer. 








State_ Zip e: 


All contributions are tax deductible 
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Mother of the Mind’s s Children 


HANNAH ARENDT: FOR LOVE OF THE WORLD by Elisabeth Young-Bruehl 


Yale University; 563 pages; $25 


hilosophy is concerned with two mat- 

ters: soluble questions that are trivial, 
and crucial questions that are insoluble. 
Hannah Arendt always knew the differ- 
ence; her critics sometimes did. In the dis- 
parity lay the tragedies and consolations 
of a career still sparking debate 19 years 
after the appearance of her most contro- 
versial book. 

Rarely has a character been formed 
so early. In her vast, indulgent biography, 
Elisabeth Young-Bruchl records a note 
made by Frau Arendt in 1908, when Han- 
nah was less than two: “Mostly she talks 
her own language which she enunciates 
very fluently. Understands everything.” 


By Hannah's adolescence, that could no 


longer be considered a mother’s exaggera- 
tion. She was far ahead of her class at 
K6nigsberg, and at Marburg University 
she began a lifelong affair with philoso- 
phy, and a shorter, scarcely less passion- 
ate one with a philosopher. 

The liaison prefigured the tension of a 
lifetime. Martin Heidegger, the great ana- 
lyst of anxiety and a founder of existen- 
Ualism, was an upright professor, 17 years 
older than his star pupil, trained as a 
Catholic, the father of two sons. Arendt 
was 18, free-thinking, Jewish. These 
disparities were as nothing compared 
with the ones that followed. In the '30s, 
Arendt remained a Jew; Heidegger be- 
came a Nazi. 

By that time, the intense, attractive 
scholar had fled the country. She left be- 








Hannah Arendt in Germany, 1933 
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hind a series of frayed but unsevered con- 
nections: with Heidegger and with Ger- 
many. In Paris, and later in New York, 
she and her husband, Heinrich Blicher, 
lived as stateless persons, their brilliance 
appreciated only by a growing group of 
refugees. Bliicher was never to regain his 
European status as orator and political 
activist. But he was merely a talent; his 
wife was a genius. Was America preoccu- 
pied by war? Never mind, she would ob- 
serve and wait. Her time would come. 
Was English new and difficult? Very well, 
she would immerse herself in it. Her 
books would benefit. Heinrich made notes 
of new phrases: “Tickled to death”; “Hit 
the jackpot”; “Make a mess of it”; “Nifty 
chick!” Hannah made lists of concepts 


and categories 

g peaking in her new tongue, she cul- 
tivated influential writers: Robert 

Lowell, Alfred Kazin, Mary McCarthy, 


| Randall Jarrell, W.H. Auden. Writing in 


a new manner, she searched out The Ori- 
gins of Totalitarianism, published in 1951. 
As Young-Bruehl observes, Arendt sus- 
tained throughout “500 dense, difficult 
pages a deep, agonized ‘Ach!’ before the 
deeds of infamy she analyzed.’ The book 
was an angry, detailed journey over Eu- 
rope’s pitchforked roads to “radical evil”: 
imperialism, racism and anti-Semitism 
Origins was more than a theory, it 
was a performance. Every page bristled 
with challenges. Arendt could crowd 


Excerpt | 


& ‘I said to myself: if it is pos- 

sible to do so decently, I 
would really like, still, to stay in this 
world.’ This calm acceptance and 
appreciation of life echoed 
through her work for years. It deep- 
ly informed Eichmann in Jerusalem 
but it was most obvious in an essay 
she wrote about Pope John XXIII, 
whose funeral was held in Rome 
while Arendt was there in the sum- 
mer of 1963, vacationing after the 
publication of the Eichmann book. 
She described this simple, proud, 
| self-confident Pope, a man whose 
willingness to judge and to trust his 
judgments was remarkable, and she 
found his faith inspiring. This faith, 
she felt, was manifest in the words 
he spoke on his deathbed, ‘his 
greatest words.’ ‘Every day is a 
good day to be born, every i] ¥ 
day is a good day to die.’ 


























After Eichmann, in New York, 1972 


more into a paradox than some col- 
leagues could set down in a volume: 
“In an ever-changing, incomprehensible 
world the masses had reached the point 
where they would think that every- 
thing was possible and that nothing was 
true.” Totalitarian movements “conjure 
up a lying world of consistency which is 
more adequate to the needs of the human 
mind than reality itself.” In a totalitarian 
state, “the innocent and the guilty are 
equally undesirable.” The narrative was 
marred by inconsistencies—too little at- 
tention was paid to Stalin’s lethal ex- 
cesses, for example, a flaw corrected in 
later editions. But the book’s originality, 
its amalgam of political analysis and lit- 
erary criticism of figures as disparate as 
Proust and Lawrence of Arabia, gave it 
the freshness and immediacy of art. 
Arendt entered the political vocabu- 
lary; it was impossible to discuss modern 
history without confronting her great 
structure. The style was set for her other 
works: On Revolution, The Human Condi- 
tion, Men in Dark Times. All of them sub- 
tly examined the differences between the 
mass and the mob, and searched for the 
contingencies that formed the modern 
temper. By 1954 she was famous enough 
to star in Randall Jarrell’s comic novel, 
Pictures from an Institution, thinly dis- 
guised as Mrs. Rosenbaum: “She looked 
at the world like a bird, considering; and 
you, too, considered; but you could not 
make up your mind whether she was a 
Lesser Bird of Prey or simply a songbird 
of some dismaying foreign kind.” 
Young-Bruehl is particularly acute in | 
her analysis of the bird’s personal and 
marital style. “When we were young 








enough to have children, we had no mon- 
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ey,” recalled Arendt. “And when we had 
money, we were too old.” Her books be- 
came the Blichers’ “children of the 
mind.” She overlooked Heinrich’s flirta- 
tions; he regarded her affectionately as 
“the meteor.” Together they were rulers 
in what Jarrell dubbed the “Dual Monar- 
chy,” presiding over a circle of artists 
and historians. 

On the subject of her work, the biog- 
rapher, Arendt’s former graduate student 
and now a professor at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in Connecticut, isa little too charmed. 
“One of the qualities [she] most saliently 
lacked,” notes Young-Bruehl, “was mod- 
eration in discourse.” That is like saying 
that the Himalayas lack flatness. In her 
1959 article “Reflections on Little Rock,” 
Arendt attacked school integration: 
“Have we now come to the point where it 
is the children who are being asked to 
change or improve the world?” Four 
years later, in Eichmann in Jerusalem, 
Arendt decided that Nazi villainy was 
one of process, not people. Eichmann the 
war criminal was no monster; he was, in- 
stead, an instance of the “banality of evil.” 
More offensive, in the eyes of many schol- 


ars and critics, was her charge that the | 


Jewish councils of Europe met the Hitleri- 
an threat with passivity and thus shoul- 
dered a burden of guilt in the “final 
solution.” The fury that greeted her work 
still echoes. She was called a Jewish anti- 
Semite, a peddler of “pseudo-profundity.” 
Historian Barbara Tuchman (The Guns 
of August) accused her of a “conscious de- 
Sire to support Eichmann’s defense.” 
Commentary Editor 
Norman Podhoretz re- 
ferred to Arendt’s de- 
liberate “perversity.” 
Of all these furious 
counterattacks, Young- 
Bruehl comments dis- 
ingenuously, “The low 
intellectual level of the 
controversy was large- 
ly determined by the 
editorial policies of 
the major magazines and journals.” 

Unhappily, about some subjects a 
lofty analysis is not always possible 
Mass murder is one of them. Arendt’s rep- 
ulation never really recovered from her 
most discussed and least significant book. 
Yet even in Eichmann she aimed not for 
heat but for light. As Hannah Arendt 
makes clear, the writer did not wish to 
mitigate radical evil but to trace its gene- 
alogy back to the roots. Her attackers nev- 
er quite appreciated her resolve; but then, 
she never fully understood those Holo- 
caust survivors who were reinjured by 
her charges. 

To the end, widowed and alone, de- 
spite incessant and often unfair criti- 
cism, she continued to work, the avian 
eyes considering the world. On the night 
of her death in New York City, in 1975, a 
paper was rolled into her typewriter, the 
first page of a final book. The title was 

Judging. —By Stefan Kanter 
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Kate Simon 


Maiden Voyage 


BRONX PRIMITIVE: PORTRAITS 
IN A CHILDHOOD 

by Kate Simon 

Viking; 179 pages; $13.95 





he setting of Bronx Primitive seems 

strange turf for the Yankee Clipper of 
the travel book (New York, Places and 
Pleasures; England's Green and Pleasant 
Land). In fact, she is at home in every 
sense. Kate is not short for Katherine but 
an alteration of Kaila, the name her Pol- 
ish-Jewish parents gave her when she was 
born in Warsaw nearly 70 years ago. Si- 
mon took her first trip at age four, in 
steerage, aboard the Susquehanna, bound 
for New York City. There she grew up in 
neighborhoods where English had many 
accents. 

Another tenement symphony full of 
Cohens and Kellys, bubbling chicken 
soup and the sound of young Rachmani- 
noffs practicing scales? Simon is not 
ashamed of a well-timed note of nostalgia, 


| but her memoir of girlhood in the South 


Bronx during the 1920s will be remem- 
bered for its discordances. Being part of 
the Old World and female is something 
the author cannot forget or forgive. Be- 
neath its iridescent surface, her book is a 
hard, unsentimental look at a sort of 
“World of Our Mothers,” a place of un- 
wanted pregnancies, illegal abortions, 


| abandonments and the desolate sense 


that a husband often felt more concern for 
newly arrived cousins than for his wife 
and children. 

“Girls’ prayers,” writes Simon, 
“counted for nothing; like animals, they 
had no souls and no voices to God's ear.” 
Barely out of rompers herself, Kate must 
care for her younger brother. Later, she is 
forced to tend a baby sister so her brother 
can run off to play: “While he, the grass- 
hopper, sang and danced, I, the ant, sat 
demurely rocking the carriage. He was in 
the full sun, I in the shade: he was young, I 
was old.” 

Piano lessons are compulsory. Sex 
education is an accelerated course in child 
abuse: a newly arrived immigrant cousin 


SMOBUYS ACHIM 











spends himself on Kate's leg; an avuncu- 
lar friend of her family's gropes her at the 
movies, and a barber’s free hand wanders 
under the sheet. Years later, Mamma tells 
her daughter that she had 13 abortions, It 
was not a neighborhood record. 

Yet the author's South Bronx was not 
a sinkhole of poverty and despair. In fact, 
the neighborhood was a big step up from 
the Lower East Side. Pappa was a skilled 
shoemaker who made prototypes of new 
designs. Mamma was known as “the Prin- 
cess” because she refused to appear on the 
street in a housedress. She also had a part- 
time job and unconventional advice for 
her daughter: “Don’t get married, at least 
not until you can support yourself and 
make a careful choice. Or don’t get mar- 
ried at all, better still.” 

For the record, the author eventually 
went to college and became a successful 
writer, These facts are not part of Bronx 
Primitive. It ends with Kate, a budding 
beauty, ready to take on the male animal 
in her first form-fitted dress. “Lolita,” she 
says, “was born decades later, yet [she 
was] a twin of the thirteen-and-a-half- 
year-old striding through Crotona Park, 
passing the spiky red flowers toward a 
kingdom of mesmerized men.” The refer- 
ence to Nabokov’s lollipop avenger is es- 
pecially suggestive because Simon’s book 
is reminiscent of the Russian master’s | 
own recollections of childhood, Speak, 
Memory. Both books play magic tricks on 
time; both end with a voyage about to be- 
gin; and both leave the reader anxious to 
sign on for more —By R.Z. Sheppard 


Balances 


TO SEE YOU AGAIN 
by Alice Adams 
Knopf; 305 pages; $13.50 





his collection of 19 short stories may 

surprise readers who have been led to 
think that all fictional California women 
are angst-ridden, sex-crazed or mellowed- 
out. As she has done in four novels and an 
earlier collection of stories, Author Alice 
Adams, 55, continues to specialize in 
heroines who cannot be hyphenated. 
Most of the ones in Jo See You Again live 
in San Francisco (as does Adams), but 
they are there because of job opportunities 
and pleasant surroundings, not drugs, ma- 
crobiotics or hot tubs. Surrounded by he- 
donistic enticements, they still experience 
the tugs of conscience. They are at an 
awkward age, stranded somewhere be- 
tween hip and square, liberated enough to 
take younger lovers and conventional 
enough to worry about the consequences. 

A typical Adams story rattles such a 
woman out of her hard-earned equilibri- 
um and then studies her attempt to regain 
balance. In Legends, a sculptor submits to 
yet another interview about her love affair 
with a famous composer, long dead; this 
time the questions prod her into a painful 
re-examination of the past and, ultimate- 
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Alpes 


New freedoms. 
New ideas. 
New benefits for everyone. 





New horizons 
for America’s freight 
railroads. 


America’s freight railroads are being freed 
from overregulation and the real winner is 
the public—the consumers of rail-delivered 
goods. 

With less government interference since 
the passage of the 1980 Staggers Rail Act, 
railroads are better able to compete in the 
Marelaxccito) f= (oom Oki are Re) e)t(elarcm(elale W-\WZ-llfcle) =) 
to other businesses, railroads are develop- 
ing innovative marketing programs that are 
making rail shipment much more efficient 
and cost-effective. 

For example, now that they can sign long- 
term contracts, railroads are offering price 
and service incentives in return for guaran- 
teed volume. And, with the deregulation of 
piggyback (the movement of truck trailers 
and containers on rail flatcars), railroads 
now are free to change rates when neces- 
sary to meet competition, putting more traffic 
on the rails—and less on the highways. 

Reduced regulation has given railroaders 
the opportunities and the freedom to man- 
age more efficiently. Railroads and those 
who ship freight by railroad benefit. And so 
do the final customers for goods shipped 
by rail—the public. 

For more information, write: “It's Work- 
ing,” Dept. 57, Association of American 
Railroads, 1920 L St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


Freight Trains. 
America’s most vital 
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They each bring 
you something unique. 
Together, they 
bring you the world. 








Uniquely qualified to bring you the world. 
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ABC News is “..the most aggressive and innovative news organization in television: 
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And we're spending $35 million to make sure they don’t 
In the Empire Room, for example, where splendid food 
has long been honored with a splendid setting. Like the 
Palmer House itself, it’s a tradition too good to change. 


Thank goodness...and the 
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Moving? 


Make sure TIME 
moves with you: 


1. Send us the mailing label on 
the front of this magazine to 
let us know your old address. 


2. Write your new address below. 


3. Mail this coupon to: 
TIME 
541 North Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

C Please send TIME to my new address: 











Mr./Ms (please print) 
Address Apt. No. 
City State Zip 


Please give us 4 weeks’ notice if you plan to 
change your address. 

To enter a new subscription or renew your cur- 
rent subscription, order gift subscriptions or have 
your name removed from the TIME mailing list, 
please write to the address above. Ts1017 
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“Protects Met?’ 
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"tes Sticky como 


Use in house, shop or car. Protects 
against rust, cleans and lubricates 


It really works. 








For anything that Sticks or Squeaks. 












Alice Adams 
Specializing in unhyphenated heroines 


ly, to the realization that she has produced 
work of value on her own. In The Girl 
Across the Room, a woman in her late 60s 
sits in a hotel dining room in northern 
California and watches a young girl being | 
fawned over by a middle-aged man. The | 
scene draws her unwillingly back to the | 
early days of her marriage, when her pro- | 
fessor husband may have fallen in love 
with a beautiful student named Susanna 
Remembering her triumph at having kept 
him, the wife now finds new meanings in 
the episode. For one thing, the lost Susan- 
na has played a larger role in her thoughts 
than in his. And she sees, belatedly, that 
she had always thought of saving him 
from himself, never considering until now 
what bright prospects might have been 
hers if she had let him go 

Memories dive through pain toward 
enlightenment. In Greyhound People, a 
woman rides a bus between San Francisco 
and Sacramento and rehearses the slow 
desertion of her ex-husband: “Looking 
back, I now see that it began with some 
tiny wistful remarks, made by him, when 
he would come across articles in the paper 
aboul swingers, swapping, singles bars 
“Well, maybe we should try some of that 
stuff,’ he would say, with a laugh intended 
to prove nonseriousness.”’ She traces the 
next stages, including a period of “a lot of 
half-explained or occasionally overex- 
plained latenesses, and a seemingly 
chronic at-home fatigue.” Moving on to 
his inevitable departure, the abandoned 
wife wonders how she could have been 
surprised 

Bitterness is conspicuously absent 
from this reverie and from the Adams 
women in general. They may occasionally 
feel like the victims of heartless or unwor- 
thy men, but they are too proud and intel- 
ligent to think of themselves in that fash- 
ion. They refuse to enlist in the war 
between the sexes. Both sides, they sense, 
are fighting on different fronts against 
common enemies: aging, disillusionment, 
what one character calls “the sheer fa- 
tigue of living.’ Adams generously gives 
her characters their victories, which, like 
the stories themselves, are no less exhila- 
rating for being short By Paul Gray 
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99% tar free. 
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Regular, 1 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 81; 
Menthol, 1 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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The pleasure is back. 


BARCLAY 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





INTRODUCING 
“EMERY A.M. 


ONLY EMERY 
GIVES YOU 
THE EDGE 
EVERY 
MORNING. 













Now Emery schedules delivery of 
virtually any size shipment, big and small, 
to most of America, the very next morning. 


EMERY EDGE NO.1. OUR A.M. 
WILL MAKE YOUR DAY. 


If you have a shipment of packages, 


big and small, only one company 
schedules delivery of them all, 


next morning, to most of America. 


It's not Federal, Burlington, 
Purolator, or Airborne. 
It's no one. Except Emery. 


Chances are, you'll never have 


a shipment, big or small, Emery 
can’t deliver the next morning. 


EMERY EDGE NO. 2. YOU CAN 
SAVE MONEY IN THE RM. 


When you have a shipment that 
doesn’t have to arrive the next 
morning, Emery PM. will deliver 
it by the close of business the 
next day. And at a lower cost than 
Emery A.M. 


EMERY EDGE NO. 3. 
ONE CALL DOES IT ALL. 


At last, you don’t have to call a lot 
of different companies to deliver 
different size shipments. 








Now, one company can do it all. 


Only Emery schedules delivery 
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of virtually any size shipment the 
next morning. So you can control 
all your shipments. 


Why bother calling anyone else? 





EMERY EDGE NO. 4. 
EVERYTHING'S 
UNDER CONTROL. 


Things always work better when 
you have a system. The Emery 
Controlled Shipping System gives 
you maximum reliability. It com- 
bines prompt pickup and delivery 


service, a fleet of Emery-scheduled 


aircraft, and our ultramodern 
central distribution hub. Not every 
air freight company schedules the 


aircraft they use. This control is the 


key to our reliability. 


EMERY EDGE NO.5. 
EMCON. THE COMPUTER 
THAT DOES IT ALL. 


EMCON is Emery’s Rapid 
Information System, the most 
advanced computerized tracking 
system in the air shipping industry. 
It’s awake twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a we ek. Worldwide. 





THE EMERY EDGE 


Take us up on it 


EMCON will answer your 
questions about delivery or rates. 
It can tell you precisely where 
your shipments are. Even who 
signed for them. 





EMERY EDGE NO.6. 
EMERY PEOPLE. THEY 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. 


There wouldn’t be any Emery 
Edge without Emery people. 

They have a heritage that 
goes back to 1946 when Emery 
pioneered the modern air freight 
business. 

Companies who ship with 
Emery are always impressed 
with the dedication, pride, and 
concern of Emery people. 

Next time you need some- 
thing shipped, discover the com- 
mitment that gives Emery The 
Edge. The Edge you always get 
when you ship with Emery. 

For complete information on the full range ot 
Emery services, consult Emery’s Service 


Guide or call Emery, listed in the White Pages 
of your telephone directory 
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Fairmont Futura 
four-door is one 
of the greatest 
mid-size values 


in America. 

The 1982 Fairmont Futura 
four-door was built around one 
beautiful idea — value. 

Like room for a family of five 
— or with an optional bench 




















: And steel- 
belted radial tires. 
And you can count on value 

at the pump, thanks to Ford's 

sensible 2.3 liter overhead cam 
engine. Imagine these figures 
for a car this roomy: 








deep-well trunk there’s room 
for over 16 cubic feet of 








EPA 
luggage. 33 EST EST 
There's nuts and bolts value, HWY ae 
too. Fairmont Futura was built For comparison. Your 
with rack and pinion steering. mileage may differ depending 
MacPherson strut front suspen- | on speed, distance and 


sion. Power front disc brakes. weather. Actual highway 


mileage lower. 
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Compare Fairmont to other 
popular models in its class. Dollar 
for dollar Fairmont Futura four- 
door is better equipped than 
Citation, Cavalier or Reliant. 
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FRONT 

GUARDS 

STEEL-BELTED Sta Extra Extra Extra 
RADIALS Cost Cost Cost 
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Ford Fairmont Futura. Buy or 
lease it at your Ford Dealer. 
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Five Friends 


Written by Barry Levinson 


oys and girls together? Not in Balti- 

more, not in the late “SOs. The two 
sexes were different species then, speak- 
ing different languages, eyeing each other 
warily through a chain-link fence of chro- 
mosomes. For guys, girls were the ideal, 
the adversary, the enigma. Who knows 
what they want? Marriage, maybe, but 
not sex. This made courtship a frustrating 
series of skirmishes that could end only in 
conquest or stalemate, never détente. 
Who knows how to talk to them? A young 
man’s sensible priorities—pro football, 
rhythm and blues; hanging out—were ad- 
olescent irrelevancies to his date, or even 





oan Theater— 


Unholy Flame 


SOLOMON’S CHILD 
by Tom Dulack 





father has his son kidnaped and 
held under duress at his summer cot- 

tage in the Catskills. Strange? Yes and no. 
Two years before the action begins, 
the boy, Shelley Solomon (Evan Handler), 
had quit his pre-med studies to join the 


| cult of the Unified Congregation. From a 


temple of that cult, Shelley has vitupera- 
tively proclaimed that his divorced “earth 
parents” are dead and that “I am fed by 


| the flame of the Holy Essence.” 


Convinced that his son has been 
brainwashed, programmed like a comput- 
er, the distraught father Allan (John 
McMartin) hires a deprogrammer to re- 
store Shelley to his precult self. The duel 


| of wits, will and passion between the boy 





and the deprogrammer, Balthazar (An- 
thony Zerbe), forms the core of this erup- 
tively theatrical play. Echoes of Equus re- 
sound—of the boy who blinded horses he 
took to be gods, of the psychiatrist who 
cured him 


This Balthazar (symbolically named 


for one of the Magi) is an ambiguous wise 
man. He has been a phony evangelist who 


mulcted gullible believers, a sly fox in the | 


vineyards of the Lord. Precisely because 
he has dabbled in the devil's art, he can 
cite Scripture, incandescently, to cast out 
the devils who possess Shelley. 

Dramatist Dulack also fashions a flir- 
tatious scene between Balthazar and Al- 
lan’s ex-wife Liz (Joanna Merlin) and in- 


vents a hilarious kook’s kook (Deborah | 
Hedwall). The ethics of deprogramming | 


do not trouble Dulack, as perhaps.they 
should —By TE. Kalem 
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his mate. Then again, why bother? “You 
wanna talk,” philosophizes one fellow in 
this terrific little comedy, “you always got 
the guys at the diner.” 

Like other social comedies . that 
brighten critics’ lives about once a year 
(Breaking Away, Melvin and Howard, At- 
lantic City), Diner is a microscope—not a 
megascope—movie, as admirable for 
what it avoids as for what it accomplishes 
Writer-Director Barry Levinson looks 
back on the*Eisenhowervera with affec- 
tionate understanding, and without 
| straining for apocalyptic climaxes or Zeit- 

geist generalizations. He is content to ob- 

serve these five guys who congregate late 

each night at the Fells’Point Diner, con- 

tent to display them in all their modest, 
| wisecracking, friend-lovingglory. An eve- 
ning at Diner is like a night at the diner. 

The air is heavy with cigarette smoke and 
| camaraderie, and the menu offers a ban- 
| quet of fast food and funny talk: French 

fries and gravy, with a side order of sugar 
| and Coke—and hold the maturity. 





So here they sit, just past college age, at 
the crossroads between Now and No- 
where, waiting for answers to their two big 
questions: Marriage or not? And then 
what? Shrevie (Daniel Stern) is already 
married, to a girl who tries desperately to 
comprehend his passion for music and his 
rage for order—“How could you file my 
James Brown record under J?” Eddie 
(Steve Guttenberg) is ready to get married, 
with few qualms and one small-condition: 
that his fiancée pass the world’s toughest 
football quiz. Boogie (Mickey Rourke) will 
never be married: he has too much fun 
playing the sensitive stud and limping 
through life with one foot in the under- 
world. Fenwick (Kevin Bacon) is beyond 
marriage: proto-hip and self-destructive, 
he seems to be waiting for the ’60s to ex- 
plode around him. Billy (Timothy Daly) 
wants to get married—but his pregnant 
girlfriend is more intent on a career in tele- 
vision. It may take Billy the better part of 
two decades to catch up with her 

The film is wonderfully. cast and 
played, right down to the bit player 
(Ralph Tabakin) who shops suspiciously 
for a TV set: “I saw Bananzo and it was 
not for me. The Ponderosa looked faked.” 
Stern and Bacon have refreshingly un- 
movie faces—the one sweet-souled and 
long-nosed, the other feral, cheeky and 





forthrightly Irish—fronting outsize tal- | 


ents. But the prize in this gallery is Mick- 
ey Rourke, who made a strong impression 
in Body Heat and assumes command of 
Diner whenever he is on-screen. With a 
face as handsome as it is street-wise, and a 


| smile that manages to be both shy and 


cunning, Rourke has the potential of a 
young Jack Nicholson. However bright 
his" star may shine, though, he could 
have trouble finding a movie that offers 
him as sexy a role—or the audience as 
much unforced pleasure—as this small 
gem. ——By Richard Corliss 








French fries and gravy, with a side order of sugar and Coke—and hold the maturity. 
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A conductor who makes the sparks fly in Syracuse: the flamboyant Christopher Keene 


Five for the Future 


American maestros preside over a vibrant orchestral scene 


hen the Cleveland Orchestra re- 

cently chose a new music director, 
it reached across the Atlantic to select 
Christoph von Dohnanyi, a German of 
Hungarian descent who is head of the 
Hamburg State Opera. It is a familiar sto- 
ry. Once again a major U.S. conducting 
post has gone to a foreign-born musician 
Where are all the Americans? 

Ever since 1943, when Leonard Bern- 
stein, then 25, became famous by stepping 
in for Bruno Walter with the New York 
Philharmonic, the musical world has 
been waiting—impatiently—for the ar- 
rival of the next comparably compelling 
American conductor, Bernstein ts now 63, 
and the wait goes on. Lorin Maazel? In- 
disputably talented, though sometimes 
willful in his interpretations, Maazel, 52, 
was born in France to American 
parents and, apart from his stint 
as conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra (1972-82), has made his 
reputation in Europe. This fall 
he takes over as director of the 
Vienna State Opera, the most 
prestigious operatic post in the 
world 

André Previn? The Berlin- 
born music director of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Previn, 53, 
came to the U.S. in 1939, when his 
parents fled Hitler. First active as 
a jazz pianist and arranger—win- 
ning four Academy Awards for 
his film scores—he got his start 
conducting in a post in Houston 
but attracted wide notice only af- 
ter he was appointed to lead the 
London Symphony. Even in Pitts- 
burgh, he is still strongly identi- 
fied with English music. Another 
prominent member of this gener- 
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ation, Thomas Schippers, died at 47 in 
1977. The music director of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony was an opera conductor 
with a solid international! reputation 

To find the up-and-coming young 
American conductors today, one has 
to look beyond the ranks of the “Big 
Five” orchestras—New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Philadelphia—to 
the smaller but highly accomplished en- 
sembles that have flourished around the 
country away from metropolitan spot- 
lights. It is from their ranks that the next 
important American music director may 
emerge. Five top candidates 


David Zinman, 45, of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. In eight years, Zinman has 
taken a demoralized, undermanned en- 


Grand sounds in Indianapolis: Choral Specialist John Nelson 





semble and turned it into an orchestra 
that plays better today than it did in its 
glory days under Erich Leinsdorf in the 
50s. Zinman’s strengths are a buoyant 
sense of rhythm and a flair for orchestral 
color, which make his Mahler perfor- 
mances hard-driving and vivid. Zinman 
is the oldest of the group, and his increas- 
ing musical maturity makes him a front 
runner for a top post. But, in the recesses 
of upstate New York, he may be ma- 
rooned in what Leinsdorf once called a 
“completely unmarked dead end.” 


John Nelson, 40, of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Formerly a choral con- 
ductor, Nelson has an easy, fluent way 
with some of the grandest pieces in the 
repertory, like the Berlioz Requiem. He 
first came to attention when he organized 
an uncut performance of Berlioz’s sprawl- 
ing opera Les Troyens at Carnegie Hall in 
1972 and then conducted the work the fol- 
lowing year at the Met. An imaginative 
programmer, he has championed offbeat 
works like Shostakovich’s Symphony No 
15, the composer's enigmatic symphonic 
valedictory 


Leonard Slatkin, 37, of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. The leader of this first-class or- 
chestra comes by his music loving natural- 
ly. Growing up in Los Angeles, Slatkin 
heard his violinist father and cellist 
mother play chamber music regularly as 
half of the Hollywood String Quartet. Slat- 
kin on the podium maintains tight control 


| over his orchestra; his performances are 


marked by precision and a command of 
musical architecture that permits him to 
bring off unwieldly pieces like Rachmani- 
noff’s uncut Second Symphony 


Christopher Keene, 35, of the Syracuse 
Symphony and Long Island Philharmon- 
ic. The most flamboyant of the five, Keene 
has already held a variety of music direc- 
torships, including those of the 
_ Spoleto Festival and of Artpark, a 
= State park for the arts in Lewiston, 
=N.Y.; he frequently conducts at 
the New York City Opera. Keene 
sis a master of the grand gesture 
“and can make the sparks fly even 
in a piece as reflective as Britten’s 
War Requiem. An exponent of 
new music, he led the U.S. pre- 
miere in 1981 of Philip Glass’s vi- 
sionary opera, Satyagraha 


Calvin Simmons, 31, of the Oak- 
land Symphony. When Oakland 
selected Simmons as its music di- 
rector in 1979, it found a conduc- 
tor of enormous potential, whose 
life has been in music ever since 
he was a boy chorister singing in 
San Francisco Opera productions 
Simmons is constantly exploring 
the reaches of the orchestral 
repertory, programming unusual 
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works such as Holst’s Hymn of Jesus and 
Bruchner’s Mass No. 3. A dynamic opera 
conductor, he will lead Mozart's Cosi Fan 
Tutte in June with the Opera Theater of 
St. Louis. 

Each of these men has the talent to di- 
rect a Big Five orchestra. But there is 
more to being a music director than being 
a top conductor. Says Thomas Morris, 
general manager of the Boston Sympho- 
ny: “An orchestra looks for someone who 
will devote his attention to the job’s ad- 
ministrative aspects, who is willing to lead 
the institution, who will be a member of 
the local community, who can deal with 
personnel and who will be a creative pro- 
grammer.” Further, says Morris, a con- 
ductor who already has a recording con- 
tract with a major label—a kind of 
dowry—is an even more attractive candi- 
date, for recordings today play a vital role 
in a major orchestra's financial health 

Even ifan American has all the quali- 
fications, does he have a chance at a top 
post? “If you have two people at the same 
point in their careers, then there probably 
is an advantage to being Europe- 
an,” says Gideon Toeplitz, execu- 
tive director of the Houston Sym- 
phony. “In America, there’s a 
mystery behind being Indian or 
Japanese or European that con- 
tributes greatly from a marketing 
point of view.” Adds another ma- 
jor orchestra manager: “Orches- 
tras are always looking for that 
extra presence that leaps across 
the footlights, charisma. The for- 
eign element may add to that.” 

The five Americans under- 
stand how the system works—and 
that it is not likely to change soon 
“I never in my wildest dreams 
thought an American would go to 
Cleveland,” says Zinman. Ob- 
serves Keene: “If you want to find 
the American conductors, you 
have to go beyond the ten largest 
orchestras. At the secondary level, 
Americans seem to have plenty of 


appointments.” Slatkin—the only Slatkin of St. Louis; below, Simmons of Oakland 


native-born American leading an 
orchestra whose annual budget ($8 mil- 
lion) is among the dozen highest—thinks 
the grass-is-greener philosophy extends to 
other countries: “Look at England. None 
of the big London orchestras has an Eng- 
lish conductor.” 


Ss ull, the American conductor faces 
special problems. In Europe, an ex- 
tensive network of regional opera compa- 
nies in cities such as Aachen and Graz has 
traditionally provided training for young 
conductors. Many of the greatest Europe- 
ans—Herbert von Karajan and the late 
Karl BOhm—learned their art this way 
To be sure, the U.S. has its regional and 
community orchestras, but historically 
they have not led to posts with major orga- 
nizations. Further, European record com- 
panies—like Philips of Holland—are will- 
ing to give young countrymen a push. Edo 
de Waart, 40, now music director of the 
San Francisco Symphony, first gained rec- 
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ognition in America as the director of The 
Netherlands Wind Ensemble through 
some records issued by Philips. 


W ith limited opportunities at home 
some promising Americans have 
packed their scores and set off for Europe 
Dennis Russell Davies, 38, won praise as 
the leader of the St. Paul Chamber Or- 
chestra but left in 1980 to direct the Stutt- 
gart Opera in Germany. James Conlon, 
32, recently was named music director of 
the Rotterdam Philharmonic—succeed- 
ing Zinman, who spent much of his early 
career in The Netherlands. Michael Til- 
son Thomas, 37, after an eight-year stint 
as the Buffalo Philharmonic’s music di- 
rector, now spends his time guest con- 
ducting both here and abroad. Perhaps 
the most successful of all the young Amer- 
icans is James Levine, 38, who holds the 
powerful job of music director at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. In demand throughout 
the classical spectrum, Levine has em- 
phasized his career in opera. He makes 
his Bayreuth debut this summer in Wag- 
_ner’s Parsifal and will conduct 
2operas in Salzburg and Vienna as 
vell 

The consensus among the five 
conductors who have stayed 
home, though, is that American 
orchestras are technically superi- 
or to European orchestras. Says 
Keene: “The truth is there are 
three or four European orchestras 
at the top that play very well. But 
there are 20 or 30 American or- 
chestras that play better than Eu- 
ropean ensembles at the next lev- 
el. Yet people automatically 
discount those orchestras. We as- 
sume European is better.” 

While any one of the five 
would no doubt accept an offer 
from Philadelphia or Boston, each 
professes to be happy with his 
current situation. Slatkin cites 
the example of Cleveland, where 
George Szell turned a regional en- 
semble into a crack musical regi- 
ment: “If it can be done in that 
city, it can be done in St. Louis.” Adds 
Simmons: “I'm not even thinking about 
leaving Oakland. Here, I am able to build 
something that is basically my own in- 
strument. Why go somewhere else and 
start over again?” 

For each conductor, success has re- 
sulted from a combination of talent, work 
and luck, all supported by a large ego that 
allows its owner to stand in front of a 
group of musicians, wielding his baton 
and his will. “When aspiring conductors 
ask me for advice,” says Slatkin, “I tell 
them what [conductor] Walter Susskind 
told me: Learn everything, and be ready 
to conduct everything. Everyone gets 
breaks along the way. You just have to 
make the best of them.” All five are ready 
Who will get the major break? No one 
wants or expects any chauvinistic favors 
As Nelson puts it, “Ifand when an Amer- 
ican gets one of those jobs, he'd better be 
damn good.” —By Michael Walsh 
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Essay 











he Falklands crisis blew up weirdly—out of nowhere, it 
seemed, or out of another century. It was a little too danger- 
ous to remain as diverting as it seemed at first. Still, people men- 
tioned The Mouse That Roared. The sheer oddness of it jarred 
the imagination. Just as the late 20th century was elaborating 


over the future, abruptly the 19th century came barging into the 
room: a plumed, anachronistic production of outraged empire in 
its panoply and high rhetoric. The British fleet steamed out of 
Portsmouth. To relieve Gordon at Khartoum? To lift the siege of 
Lucknow? The British were vividly time traveling. The ministers 
of the ex-empire took a bracing, almost archaically principled 
stand—a position that itself seemed an exercise in nostalgia: 
quaint, perhaps, but admirable. Honor was mentioned. The im- 
perial ships set sail like positrons on an expedition into reverse 
time. 

The conflict over the Falklands is a moment 
dislodged from its natural home in the late 19th 
century—a period piece. It has played tricks with 
the world’s expectations about time and timing, , 
about history and how long it should take. 

Everyone has an internal sense of history's , 
motions. What is the appropriate time frame fora 
war, for example? In an earlier age, a pair of 
countries tenaciously aggrieved could spend 100 
years at it. But that is exceptional—war as a kind 
of habit. Human memory is usually too short for 
that. War after all requires a certain amount of 
concentration. 

In the late 20th century, war has Dopplered 
up to the opposite extreme. Today the serious part 
of a global war might last no longer than several 
passionate kisses. That is why some bystanders 
witnessing the war of the Falklands find them- 
selves almost charmed by its stately pace, its long 
preliminaries—the fleet steaming off from Eng- 
land as the Prime Minister quotes Queen Victoria; 
the weeks at sea as the foreign offices indulge in 
truculent communiqués and atavistic displays of national plum- 
| age. (The long interval between the patriotic eruption and the 
moment of actual contact also opens up room for negotiation.) A 
world apocalyptically armed has absorbed the notion that there 
| will not be much safe territory in wars of the future: the war will 
fall out of the sky one afternoon and land on J.C. Penney’s. But 
in the Falklands, we have a war—if it came to that—that would 
presumably be conducted in what used to be the great colonial 
Elsewhere, the distant and exotic battlefield that soldiers sail 
away to. It would be a regressive war fought for the most part 
with means that seem almost primitive—ships at sea, for exam- 
| ple, and marines. 
| The earth supposedly keeps one general clock and calendar 
| as it twirls in a universe precisely machined. The minute pulses 
of quartz vibrating on the wrist imitate the clockwork of the 
planets. We stripe the globe with time zones. Time is the most 
predictable of abstractions, a one-directional flow that carries 
the universe along with its impartial and inexorable wave. The 
discovery of measurable time is one of the early signs of civiliza- 
tion, like literacy and cosmetics. Time may be mysterious, but it 
also possesses an admirable objective purity, a sort of narrative 
genius, like Tolstoy. 

But what is a civilization to do when it discovers that time 
also thinks like James Joyce, or worse? Time goes in for wildly 
irrational effects. It is kinetic and plastic and malleable. Green- 
wich mean time, described as universal time, is infinitesimally 








Of Time and the Falklands 


new anxieties about nuclear war, its gaze flicking distractedly | 
| time. He and human history keep time in unpredictable, discon- 








parochial. Science fiction at its most routine will have time split 
and bent, laminated, turned back until it flows uphill and billiard 
balls leap out of their pockets and astronauts turn up as infants in 
King Arthur’s court. In Freudian time, an apparent trifle from 
the distant past can go monstering through the skull and hold it 
hostage. As Einstein knew, God is subjective and moody about 


tinuous ways. 

Different societies inhabit different times, for example, dif- 
ferent zones of history. The sweet Tasaday tribesmen of the Phil- 
ippines lived in a peaceful Stone Age dream until anthropolo- 
gists and TV crews descended on them. The Ayatullah 
Khomeini’s Iran, or much of it, spends its days in the 16th centu- 
ry. The late Shah’s fatal error may have been that, among other 
things, he attempted to accelerate Lranian time; he disturbed the 
Shi‘ite nest and pace in history. Nations, like individuals, have 
their natural locations in time, and such place- 
ments often have nothing to do with the calendar. 
The year of Our Lord that we inhabit is inescap- 
able, of course, in the same sense that time is ulti- | 
mately and literally unendurable: we all must die | 
in it at last. But we also seem to exercise an amaz- | 
ing psychological and cultural discretion about 
the kind of time we inhabit. Menachem Begin’s 
epoch, for example, is essentially biblical; ancient | 
events in Judea, as far as he is concerned, oc- | 
curred the day before yesterday. 

Perhaps time is ultimately a matter of metab- 
olism. It slows and speeds according to the agita- 
tions of consciousness that occur therein. A man 
or a society can be frozen until science discovers a | 
cure for its illness: cultural cryonics. Spengler 
wrote of a time when “high history lays itself 
down weary to sleep. Man becomes a plant again, | 
clinging to the soil, dumb and enduring.” 

Britain has not yet subsided into a peasant 
stupor. But it is a retrospective society. On gray, 
rainy afternoons, it still dreams of empire. The | 
Falklands crisis called forth all kinds of wistful Churchillian | 
rhetoric, a whiff of the grapeshot gusting through the letters col- 
umn of the Times. The star may be long dead, but the light from 
it persists in space: a pure idea, a memory. 

The Rumanian historian of religion Mircea Eliade some 
years ago proposed a theory of sacred and profane time among 
primitive peoples. In Eliade’s formula, profane time means the 
quotidian rounds of life, the business of eating and sleeping and 
working and birthing and dying. Profane time is essentially 
meaningless. Sacred time is ritual time, the brief transcendence 
through festival, life mythologized and sanctified in ceremony. 
Sacred time consists of those rites in which a people re-enact the 
holy, aboriginal events of their culture: a sacrifice, for example. 
The escape into sacred time means immortality, a rescue in any 
case from the meaningless. 

Modern nations as well as primitive tribes may try to repeat 
their primordial events and look for escape into sacred time. It is 
a dangerous passage. Hitler’s 1,000-year Reich, the tribe of fur- 
clad Ubermenschen with Aryan fire in their eyes, lasted for 
twelve years. Hitler meant to inject his vulgar sacred time into 
profane time, but the sacred can never intrude for more than an 
instant. Any longer, and the results are monstrous. 

In the Falklands, the British have wistfully and almost re- 
flexively sought their sacred epoch, their more vigorous, regener- 
ating myths. Their ships are afloat not only on the South Atlan- 
tic but on the mysterious fluid of time. —By Lance Morrow 
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Come to Taste City! It's where taste and ultra low tar 
come together. Kent III. Taste City! 





